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orig freshness 


If, in the morning, you gargle with fragrant 
‘Dettolin’, you will be surprised how fresh, cool 
and comfortable your throat and mouth will feel. 
That after-sleep feeling, those traces of morning 
catarrh, will be pleasantly rinsed away. You will 
have taken a sensible antiseptic precaution against 
many common infections of the mouth and throat. 


‘DETTOLIN’ 


BRAND 


ANTISEPTIC GARGLE 


The morning gargle 
is a pleasure with 
















No Gum 
No Soap 
No Spirit 
No Starch 





sing 
Full marks for Brylcreem! Asa dressing it controls your hair without 
gumming, keeps it soft and glossy all day. As a tonic—with massage 
it helps to stimulate the scalp and keeps dandruff away and thus helps 
to prevent “* Dry ” Hair. That’s because Brylcreem consists of pure 
natural oils and other valuable ingredients. That’s why Brylcreem 
is used by more men than any other hair dressing or tonic. 





SS jp 
PVE FAIRLY BEEN RUSHED 
OFF MY FEET 


Ever since Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water came back 
in bottles its been ‘* Hethers, another glass please ’; 
* Hethers, some more Robinson’s’; Hethers here, there 
and everywhere. But bless you madam, it’s been a 
pleasure to see you all enjoy yourselves and hard work 
never killed anyone. It’s one of nature's artful dodges, to 
make a drink taste so nice, that’s so good for everyone. 
Certainly, madam, and another glass for the little one 
too? Coming, sir. 


Robinson’s 
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Younty Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 


LEMON BARLEY WAT 


CVS-156s 
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The MODERN way 


to Loveliness 





| ‘BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. 


FOUNDATION LOTION - FOUNDATION CREAM - COMPLEXION MILK 
CLEANSING CREAM - SKIN TONIC ~- FACE POWDER 







Obtainable only from branches of 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORGE Vi MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 





G B. Kent and Sons Lid. 
Brushmakers 


Beauty Secret . 


The majority of women have the 
mistaken idea that if you brush a per- 
manent or natural wave it is likely to 
straighten it and spoil the “set”. 

Leading hairdressers in England and Ges. 
US. know that the more you brush a We LEAN, KENT, Auman 
permanent or natural wave the longer English Screen star agrees— 

The Kent-Cosby “Allure” per- 
it will last and the more it improves fumed hairbrush improves and 
the vs and gives a glossy finish to °autifes the hair. 


the “ 
* porns brush supplies now available at 
leading Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. 

sf 


mt COSBY 








PERFUME PAD 






@REFILL TAKES 
OUT TO WASH 


@ HANDLEBACK 
PERFUME HAIRBRUSH EVER SPORT 


Brushes beauty and ee oan 


ie hoind CLEANLINESS AT 
“ eal BRUSH BASE 


G. 8. KENT & SONS LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1}. 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
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THAT'S WHAT 1 
CALL A \OVELN 
FIGURE --- 
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Corsets, corselettes, 


girdles, brassieres. 
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Established 1631 
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FOOTWEAR SPECIALISTS 








Bold Street Silver Street Lord Street Wyle Cop 
=amm=| VERPOOL HALIFAX SOUTHPORT SHREWSBURY: 














BELFAST 


While still restricted at home we are 


The joy 
of Spring -4 





KOSS'S 








the year canbe! And yet many never reduced the quality of 


feel unable to enjoy to the full 
this re-awakened activity. 


Do you know why people M ald an O 
often feel tired in Spring? It 


is simply that the lack of fresh WINE COCKTAILS 


air has left the system sluggish. 
Many of us feel better at this 
time of the year if we take an 
antaeid—and the antacid of 
choice is ** Milk of Magnesia ’. 


‘MILK OF 


Nis 
a5 a te 
5° slits. 
— MS 7% . 
MAG 4 ES i A APRIL 198 BUDGET 


Maldano cocktails are 
* Trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. blended from selected Empire wines 
and their price remains unaltered at 16/6d. per bottle. 













Limetail, White Heart Cherry, Whoopee, 
Damson Cream, Creamy 
New Yorker. Wonderful names for aS 
wonderful Cocktails. The war reduced Qi NS 


What a delight this time of the quantity available but it 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


exporting again 





LATE NIGHT 
FINAL 








Egg Filip, 








REALLY BIG 
NEWS FOR 
BIRO USERS! 


Refill Units 
reduced to 


1/10 


(Purchase Tax included) 








Recently the price of the Biro 
“Visible Check”’ refill was reduced 
from 5/8d. to 2/- (including tax) as 
a result of the growing and con- 
tinued public sgpport which had 
resulted in a large increase in 
production. 

A still further reduction from 
2/- to 1/10d. (including tax) is now 
made possible by the recent 
revision in Purchase Tax and the 
benefit is passed on immediately. 

Biro “Visible Check” refills at 
the new price of 1/1od. are obtain- 
able from all Biro Service Agents. 


‘Biro 


REFILL SERVICE 


THE MILES-MARTIN 
PEN COMPANY LIMITED 





Ah, ma chére, this slate-grey post-war 

world needs that splash of colour 
which Pinaud’s new shaded Brilliantine 
now brings... Specially created for women, 

it is in four most lovely shades .. . Blue, 
Green, Golden... and a bewitching Rose! 
And the fragrance is so typically Pinaud. 


PINAUD 








7 

PINAUD Brilliantine for 
Women is in the four fol- 
lowing shades: Blue, Green, 


Rose and Golden, andmade | 


tothe original Parisformula. 


In charmingly designed | 


bottles. 
oO Hug, 


of lem, 
race SR MARE 











THOMAS KERFOOT 
& CO. LTD. 
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“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


santa FADYLICS 


for Hangings, Loose Coverings, 
Repps, Piece-dyed Linen, 


Screen and Machine Prints 


ALL GUARANTEED FAST VAT COLOURS 


Makers of the war-proved Obax Canvases 


Grey and coloured for Sail Cloths, Tarpaulins, etc. 
Supplied through all well-known 
Ship - furnishers and Contractors 


Trade enquiries to 26 Berners Street, London W.! 
212 Bath Street, Glasgow C.2 








such VARIETY ... 
when I'm with the 
six FLAVOURives of 


*DAIRY’ JUNKET 


says PRIORITY PINT 


- 

















‘Dairy’ Junket—the creamy delicious way to serve milk. 
Children love it and it’s fine for the whole family. Choice 
of six fruit flavours. Strawberry, raspberry, orange, lemon, 
cherry, and pineapple. A 9d. tube makes six pints... . 
points free. 
‘Dairy’ Brand Junket Powder 
Marufactured by R. J. Fullwood & Bland Ltd., Established 1785. Recipe 


leaflets from Sole Distributors, G. Havinden, Limited, 7! Baker Street, W.1! 











Teddy Bear sits on the taps and wisely watches all that 
goes on at bathtime — enjoying the splash-and-gurgle of a 
conversation that only babies, teddy bears and mothers 
understand. Then comes the gentle drying with 
warmed towels and — nicest of all — the tender caress of the kindest 
baby powder in the world. For more than 50 years, babies 
have revelled in its soothing softness, 


@ baby 


oy SN \ 
the kindest SX powder in the world 











Me for 
M‘ Dougall’ 
1 til 


SELF-RAISING flour 
¢ 

















THE OPTIMIST 


Leave them wi’ me and I’ll 
see what I can dae for ye. 
The laces are no sae bad.” 


They must have been PATON’S laces 


PATON’S 


WORLD-FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 


For quality, wear and appearance, 
you cannot get better. 


WM. PATON LTD., 
JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 
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Temco Electric Clocks embody 
| the TEMCO Oil Bath which keeps 
the bearings constantly lubri- 
cated. This is vitally important in 
mechanism that’s always moving. 
TEMCO reliability is proverbial. 
| You may possibly pay a little more 
but you are investing in quality. 


ECT 
y ELECTRic 


FEM LE... * CLOCKS 7 past TRA 


MAKE SMOOTH GOING 
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When Sid Field is serious 


‘VENTILE’ 


garments 













Off-stage, golf is no laughing matter to 
Mr. Field—or his opponents! He 
wears the ADASTRA Golfer, styled in 
air-permeable self-sealing ‘Ventile’, 
the modern waterproof fabric. 
Other Golfers, please copy. 
























BURMA CHEROOTS 
Gall of the Coat? 


cked in boxes of 50, 









post tree 


72.6 


Imported 
direct from 
the native makers, 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries 
for Impcerted Wines. 


















SHOES 7 MEN 


Seven Styles, Leather Soles 48!9 











INDIGESTION 
Is 
RELIEVED... 


Now He Enjoys 
A Good Meal 


Dear Sirs, Dorking 
| wish to express my thanks to 
Macleans. | returned from Africa 
after spending almost five years 
in Somaliland and Kenya to find 
that after a few days in England 
| suffered with indigestion: but 
after taking your Maclean Powder 
| have been completely relieved 
of it and can enjoy a good meal. 
| shall never be without it in 
the house. 
Yours sincerely (Signed), F. E. 





This constant volume of praise for 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, Nausea 
and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion. 


MACLEAN BRAND 
STOMACH POWDER 
Price 2/10 & 6/8 (Inc. Tax) 


Also in Tablet Form. 





MACLEAN BRAND STOMACH TABLETS 
1/8 & 2/10and in Handy Pocket 
Pack I0d. 


Only genuine if signed 
“ALEX C. MACLEAN.” 





NOW AVAILABLE - SEE LOCAL DISPLAYS: 
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MORRIS SERVICE APPEALS THE WORLD OVER 


* In SWITZERLAND 


they’re saying... 








% 
ar light you ur trawel 
Air-travel bag at Finnigans in blue, green, fawn or brown 
waterproof canvas with matching rayon lining. Bound 


leather and provided with roomy outside zip pocket and 


drawn pockets inside. 
Size 26”x 16"x 7’. Price £11.13.9 


F . . g Im GO*>9 lo havt a 
¢ 4 Exports Dame first call on 4 
Morris Cars and a home 
OF BOND STREET 25 quota is especially ear- 
‘A marked for deliverytosuch 
err essential users as Govern- 


lightweight air luggage ment Departments, the 


17-18 New Bond Street, London, W.1, and at Manchester, Camberley and Truro. Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Export Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
C.42M 
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YOUR OLD FRIEND 
THE ESQUIRE TUBE 
BACK AGAIN / 















MODEL 48A If you want real lifelike reproduction, a wide range 

of stations, a set equipped with its own efficient 

built-in aerials — at a remarkably modest price — here is the set for 
you. Model 48A includes such features as Pye Flywheel Tuning, Pye 





Tonemaster, and Extension Loudspeaker MADE IN 
N HANDY TUBES once more Sockets. The cabinet is beautifully CAMBRIDGE 
: finished in rich sapele mahogany. For 


The Centre of 


Esquire is still the same Pa eel 
performance, appearance and honest-to- , Scientific 


Esquire that led the way to 
modern shaving. It’s the 
smoother brushless shave— 
results are closer and cleaner. 
It’s quicker —no brush and 


goodness value, we are convinced that 
there is nothing to beat it in British Radio 
today. Ask your Pye Agent for further 
‘| details or write to us direct. 











— | MODEL 48A 
Remember, too, Esquire | Sensei, cite eapdiein 
will never clog your razor — t b | 
because it’s extra moist. A u eS PI = add -. 
swish of the tap, and the } urchase Tax 
blade is as clean as a whistle. A product ofthe J.B.WiltaasCo.| SVE LTD RADIO WORKS CAN BRID Ot 


N.P.? 
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You've had 


— something 


as finding one that satisfies your eye... | 


your difficulty in choosing 
1 radio set is... probably not so much 


finding a set that satisfies your ear... 


our suggestion is... worth drinking 


look carefully at the Ferranti 147... ; 
quite as long and quite as carefully as you’d when you ve had 
look at any other good piece 


of furniture intended for your home. 


a Guinness 


To-day Guinness is being 
brewed stronger again. 
Guinness is good for you. 


Naturally, you'll listen as well ; 
but that’s a side of 
hoosing you aren’t likely to neglect ! 


Ferranti Ltd. 


)STON MANCHESTER 10; AND 36 KINGSWAY LONDON WC2 








G.E.1372.N 





























The Cock ts abird of strident voice 


Heinz ts everyones first chowe 


The ‘57 Varieties’ are prepared with that skill and care 
for which Heinz quality foods are internationally 
famous. But because these appetising and nourishing 
foods are everyone’s first choice, they are being asked 
for by more people more often than ever before. Your 
regular retailer is your best source for securing them. | 


, | 
Hem | 
ALREADY ABOUT: Oven 

87 











Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Salad 

Cream, Mayonnaise, Soups, Sand- 

wich Spread, Pickles, Vinegar, 

Vegetable Salad, and Strained 
Foods for Babies. 








‘RE VER : 
ad Crk 











| * 
| C. & I. Clark, Ltd. (Wholesale only) Street, Somerset 
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Charivaria 


THE country awaits with confidence the suggestion that 
Britain stirred up the revolution in Colombia to distract 
attention from the demands recently made at a conference 
there that we should cede British Honduras to Guatemala. 


° ° 


A North London suburbanite has been robbed by day- 
light intruders four times in the last three months. Most 
self-respecting thieves, however, now adopt the Once-For- 
All policy. 

° ° 


Tip for Tired Fathers 
“After their child is born Ken 
zooms to success as a crooner.” 

“Rugeley Mercury.” 


° ° 





A would-be emigrant, 
about to board a_ boat 
for Australia, changed his 
mind at the last moment. 
It seems he _ suddenly 
decided that he would 
be incapable of settling 
upside down there. 





° ° 


‘War on flies is declared by Kensington Borough Council,” 
reports the Daily Mail. Of course the fly-papers will be 


full of it. 
° ° 


“Krom then until the end of the year the slowing-down process 
will be gathering increasing momentum.” 
“The Times Review of Industry.” 
By the time it’s nearly stopped you'll be quite dizzy. 
o ° 


A defendant in court was alleged to have driven over 
the foot of a traffic policeman. The wise motorist would 
have made a detour. 





“With atomic energy a railway train travelling at full 
speed would appear as a ghostly blur,” says a scientist. 
Porters, it is safe to add, wouldn’t materialize at all. 


° ° 


Chimpanzees newly arrived at the Zoo are being taught 
table manners for their first public appearance at after- 
noon tea. Already they are beginning to look down on 
visitors who eat buns out of 
paper bags. 

° ° 


Any keen young ranker in 
the modern Army, asserts 
a military expert, has the 
chance to rise quickly. Or, 
at the very least, early. 





°o °o 


“If you have an old 
bowler hat,” writes a bird- 
lover, ‘‘ put it ina bush in the 
garden for the robins to nest 
in.” Right way up, of course, 
to keep the rain off them. 





° ° 


The reduction in the cheese ration is said to be hitting 
housewives so hard that, in some districts, mice are being 
asked to go into traps in pairs. 

° ° 
“New Guinea Nuts Too.” 
Heading in “ Daily Mail.” 
Nice to have company inside. 
° ° 

A London correspondent declares that he intends to take 
his whole petrol allowance at once and go as far as he can 
for his summer holiday. Then he will wait quietly in, say, 
North Wales for the result of the 1950 General Election. 
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That for An Hermitage 


ending July 17th, 1841—annus mirabilis—when the 
first number of this paper appeared. It contained 
many important announcements. In the world of drama 
there was about to be presented at the New Strand Theatre— 


()® readers of Punch will not easily forget the week 





FROLICS OF THE FAIRIES 
or RosE, SHAMROCK, AND THISTLE 
to be followed by 
THE DEVIL AND DR. FAUSTUS 


The ... (Oh no we never mention him, ete.). Mrs. Keeley. 








In the ‘‘Frolics of the Fairies” Mrs. Keeley doubled the 
parts of Will-o’-the-Wisp (notoriously a light character) and 
Frank Fallowland (a simulated slip) on a visit to the 
Emerald Isle. She must have been a remarkable woman. 

In the world of literature George Stephens’ dramatic 
poem ‘‘The Hungarian Daughter” (in octavo, handsomely 
bound) had just been published. Of this poet the Monthly 
Review remarked: 

‘‘ Nothing comes amiss to the intellectual power and boldness 
of conception which distinguishes George Stephens in the 
shape of persons or things, be they beautiful or startling, 
grotesque or sublime.” 

The Court Magazine went further: 

“George Stevens’ nervous antique language, firm imagery 
and apt delineation of the workings of the human heart often 
remind us of Shakspere. On him has fallen a portion of 
the mighty master’s mantle of genius.” 

And though the Monthly Magazine was a little less 
enthusiastic : 

“Equal to Goethe, George Stevens is a man of great genius, 
and a tragic dramatist of decided ability,” 
the Post Magazine concluded: 

“This beautiful and sublime poem, full of dramatic interest, 
we fearlessly assert, was never excelled but by the master-mind 
of Shakspere. The spirit of Milton was hovering above 
the writer. In after years the name of George Stevens will 
be amongst these who have given light and glory to their 
country.” 

It seems a pity that they could not decide how to spell 
his name. 

Just below “The Hungarian Daughter” I find that 
“Thorn’s Potted Yarmouth Bloaters”’ are to be found on 
every sportsman’s table, and an epicure writes of them 
“It is indeed quite a delicacy, and none of our friends 
proceeding to India and the Colonies should on any account 
be without a supply.” 

They must have been very popular, for they could be 
bought not only from grocers and fishmongers but “from 
all respectable Oilmen and Druggists in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Politicians we treated with rather more levity than art 
and trade. 

“THE ENTIRE ANIMAL. 

Lord Londonderry, in a letter to Colonel Fitzroy, begs 
of the gallant gentleman to ‘go the whole hog.’ This is 
natural advice from a thorough bore like his lordship.” 

Or again: 

“LoRD MELBOURNE TO ‘PUNCH.’ : 

My DEAR PuncH,—Seeing in the ‘ Court Circular’ of the 
Morning Herald an account of General Goblet as one of 


the guests of Her Majesty, I beg to state that, till I saw 
this announcement, I was not aware of any other general 
gobble it than myself at the Palace. 
Yours truly, 
MELBOURNE.” 
One cannot help suspecting a play upon words. 

But the most startling of all the, statements in this our 
first issue was the editorial article, which recommended 
amongst other novelties the abolition of the death penalty 
for murder. 

It did so in these words: 

““We now come to the last great lesson of our motley 
teacher—the gallows! that accursed tree which has its 
root in injuries. How clearly Puncn exposes the fallacy 
of that dreadful law which authorizes the destruction of life! 
PuncH sometimes destroys the hangman: and why not? 
Where is the divine injunction against the shedder of man’s 
blood to rest? None can answer! To us there is but ONE 
disposer of life. At other times Puncn hangs the devil: 
this is as it should be. Destroy the principle of evil by 
increasing the means of cultivating the good, and the 
gallows will then become as much a wonder as it is now 
a jest.” 

Nor has the writer forgotten, as one might suppose, that 
Punch not only destroys the hangman and the devil, but 
thrashes his wife and throws his baby out of the 
window. 

“His conduct is at times harsh and ungentlemanly to 
Mrs. P.... We wish it to be understood that we repudiate 
such principles and conduct. We have a Judy of our 
own, and a little Punchininny that commits innumerable 
improprieties; but we fearlessly aver that we never threw 
him out of window, nor belaboured the lady with a 
stick—even of the size allowed by law.” 

Of the attack on the policeman in the Punch drama 
nothing is said, but it seems likely that this writer would 
have disregarded it, for besides abolishing the death 
penalty he seems to have had the happy idea of abolishing 
punishment altogether. 

“We never looked upon a lark in a cage, and heard him 
trilling out his music as he sprung upwards to the roof of 
his prison, but we felt sickened with the sight and sound, 
as contrasting, in our thought, the free minstrel of the 
morning, bounding as it were into the blue caverns of 
the heavens, with the bird to whom the world was 
circumscribed. May the time soon arrive, when every 
prison shall be a palace of the mind—when we shall seek 
to instruct and cease to punish.” 

It seems to have taken about a hundred and seven years. 
My only difficulty is, as I write in 1948, that when all the 
prisons have become “palaces of the mind,” with gardens, 
refectories, workshops, concerts and theatres and educa- 
tional films, while the world outside prison has become 
harder and more difficult to live in, there will not be very 
much reason for trying to avoid a life sentence, even if 
one has to take the trouble of committing a few murders 
in order to achieve it. 

No terror will lie in front of the happy inmate of these 
places, except the chance of behaving so well that he will 
have his sentence reduced. 

And I suppose that by attacking a warder or fellow 
prisoner with a heavy book on psychiatry he will, even 
then, be able to avoid expulsion from his remedial 
paradise. 

3ut will there be enough policemen to round up the 
candidates for Elysium ? EVoE. 
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LIMIT TO GENEROSITY 


A 


“Another of your deli 


”? 


? 


ghtful gift parcels: 


f I can help it.” 


7 





“Not 1 

















“Could you use fifteen hundred hassocks, 


Arcady, 


‘J EAR where the willow-warbler’s clearer key 
Outsweets the blackbird’s oboistic tone! 


The warbler comes, I think, from Mon Abri; 


‘‘Outsweets” and “oboistic” are my own. 


The robin’s song, begun in strangling pain, 
Then triumphing, then fading as if tired; 
The sudden yaffle—there he goes again. . . 


No, it’s the Thompsons’ motor that back-fired— 


The cherished madrigal of bush and bank— 
The mavis and the throstle and the thrush, 

The mower’s rattle and the roller’s clank— 
Accents Clovelly’s peace, Dunroamin’s hush. 


Now from the 3.19, as usual late, 
The local fathers wend their homeward way. 
With taxes at their present sizzling rate 


They leave their work at half-past-two—why stay ? 


There goes, perhaps, some suburb G. B. 8. 
Some season-ticket Winston, green-belt Cripps. 
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mister—and no questions asked?” 


1948 
Who knows? (And if he did, could he care less?) 
Meanwhile the birds go on emitting pips. 


The birds, I say, continue. Wasps and bees 
Add to the choir the twanging of their stings. 
The local fathers having had their teas 
Are now engaged in washing-up, and things. 


Elysian spot! Not crowded, as the Slum, 

Nor, like the Stately Home, beyond support; 
Escaping Abercrombie’s wrath to come 

Alike with that of the Bankruptcy Court; 


Suburb of half-day gardeners, morning chars, 
Of crazy-paving sobered by cement, 

Of acre plots and medium h.p. cars, 
The peak of (1948) content, 


You are the lushest flowering of our time 
Halting this side of anti-social sin! 

You are... was that the willow-warbler’s chime 
And, if so, is this not where we came in? 
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The Tie 


OT until I had been wearing it 
N for a couple of months did I 

discover that it was an Old 
Wortleburian tie. I chose it because 
I thought the delicate mauve stripe 
on the orange background would 
harmonize admirably with my early- 
morning complexion, and the man who 
sold it to me must either have thought 
that I was a genuine Old Wortleburian 
or else have despaired of ever getting 
an Old Wortleburian into his shop and 
decided to take advantage of my 
ignorance. 

Then one day a fellow in the train 
leaned towards me and asked if I had 
heard any news of Snitcher Hoskins 
lately. I looked at the man’s face and 
tried to place him, but no chord what- 
ever was stirred in my memory. 
Probably, I reflected, he was somebody 
I had met in a bar in the Middle East. 
In the two years since I came home I 
have met scores of men who claimed 
to have met me in bars in the Middle 
East, and quite a lot of their faces have 
meant nothing to me. 

Nor, on the spur of the moment, 
could I remember Snitcher Hoskins. 
The simplest course would no doubt 
have been to admit straight away that 
I recollected neither the man sitting 
opposite nor Snitcher Hoskins, but one 
does not like to appear rude to former 
comrades-in-arms. 

“No,” I said. ‘‘Good old Snitcher! 
What a lad he was! I’ve not heard 
anything of him for ages.” 

“The poor old chap,” said the man 
opposite, ‘‘must be nearly eighty. 
Were you at the show at the school 
when he retired? It would be nineteen 
thirty-seven, I think, or ’thirty-eight.” 

“Thirty-eight,” I said firmly. I 
could see that I had put my foot in it 
and that the fellow had mistaken me 
for an old boy of his school, but it was 
too late to withdraw. The train did 
not stop for half an hour, but after 
that I would be able to change car- 
riages and escape. I wondered what 
had led him to believe I had been at 
his old school, and his next remark 
enlightened me. 

‘Where do you get your Old Wortle- 
bury ties?” he asked. “I applied for 
a couple to the Old Boys’ Association, 
but they’d sold out.” 

I told him where I had purchased 
mine, and for the next half-hour we 
had a very tricky conversation about 
old Snitcher Hoskins, who appeared 
to have been a former headmaster, 
“Stinks” Carruthers and a host of 
other worthies. Then, much relieved, 
I left him, after he had told me that 
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“And now we’re reduced to living in a house—couldn’t get 


a caravan for love or money.” 


his name was Ramsfoot. I gave my 
own name as Jones in case he should 
look me up in the school list. 

I usually travel to town on the 
ten-fifteen every Thursday, and to my 
horror I found that Ramsfoot had the 
same habit. I had discarded forever 
the Old Wortleburian tie, but for 
wecks he insisted on our travelling up 
in the same compartment and the 
mental strain of continuing to pose as 
an Old Wortleburian began to wear 
me down. Then one morning I had 
an idea. 

“T ran across old Tubby Batteridge 
last week,” I said, ‘‘and he wants you 
to drop him a note and say when you 
can go over for a week-end. He’s still 
at the same address.” 
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“Tubby Batteridge ?’’ he said doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes,” I said. “Surely you haven’t 
forgotten old Tubby? Don’t you 
remember that day he put a mouse in 
old Snitcher’s desk ?” ; 

“Of course,” he said half-heartedly. 
“Good old Tubby. What a lad!” 

Next time we met on the train I said 
that Tubby was quite upset not to have 
heard from him, and by talking about 
Tubby constantly throughout the 
journey I unnerved him completely. 
Since then, when we have both travelled 
by the ten-fifteen, he has lurked in the 
waiting-room with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes until the train started, 
and I have been able to make the 
journey in peace. D. H. B. 
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A Sale! A Sale! 


HEARD a rumour the other day that that hotel in 

Shimmering Chimneys, what’s it called?—the White 

something, or the Blue something, or is it the Old Blue 
something ?—I heard it had been sold. Well, all I can 
say is that if it has, it would be perfectly in character. 
[ spent a few days there last July and came away with 
a sort of impression about the place that’s rather hard to 
define, but... 

Perhaps I can suggest it by saying that the staff seemed 
preoccupied; that waiter most of all. I was in the little 
bar, the only customer, in the early evening soon after my 
arrival, and he came in twirling his napkin cheerfully and 
said to the barman: 

“Get me money back on that, you'll see.” 

I realized where I had seen him before. Wandering 
about the town in the afternoon I had looked on for a few 
minutes at an auction; he had been there. So had the 
barman, it appeared. After some idle talk about the way 
it had gone the waiter went out, but soon came in again, 
stood by the door and called out: “And you see that 
other one, with the tombstone and the soldier on top, and 
the Tower of Pisa and St. Paul’s? I got them an’ all. 
“Leven bob.” 

He grinned and nodded, proudly. The barman, a more 
morose type, went on polishing glasses. 

I thought about that auction. When I had arrived at 
the hotel there had been a little dried-up man with a 
wispy moustache—he was the handyman and boots, I 
found later—talking to the receptionist in her office. In 
his hand was a small coloured china object I at first took 
to be a clock, but later realized was some sort of calendar. 
His mamner did not suggest that he was turning in some- 
thing he had found; could he have been showing her what 
he had bought at the sale? 

All the better if it had been a clock, in working order, 
and he had bought it for her office; the one above her desk 
had stopped. The whole time I was in that hotel I didn’t 
see a single clock that was going. The writing-room clock 
had only one hand, the hour hand, stuck between two and 
three; the dining-room clock, a massive erection with splay 
feet, had stopped at 10.45; and one of the very few pieces 
of furniture in the Residents’ Lounge was a heavy black 
pillared clock with a gold face on which the hands pointed 
perpetually to 11.50. 

! mentioned this last one to the waitress who brought me 
tea on the first afternoon. She wasn’t very much interested ; 
she was paying far more attention to a brooch about the 
size of half an orange that was fixed, apparently by suction, 
to the top of her apron. But she did say vaguely ‘Oh, 
yes. That. They got it at a sale.” 

She saw me looking at her brooch and said brightly 
“Charlie got this at a sale, too”’—as if it were a remarkable 
coincidence. 

If I had seen her after disposing of the tea I might have 
asked significantly whether perhaps the buns as well——, 

Charlie proved to be her husband, the barman. I 
didn’t see either him or the waiter again until next morning, 
when the waiter was on duty by himself, serving breakfast. 
He thundered cheerfully up and down the dining-room 
digging his heels in and attending to the guests with spec- 
tacular inefficiency. I heard somebody ask in a horrified 
tone whether the clock was right; he said, Oh, no, it 
wasn’t going. 

“Got it at a sale,” he added. 

Something made me think he had bought it himself, 
and resold it to the management. Later he disparagingly 


indicated the table decorations, which were recognizable 
as washed salad-cream bottles full of sweet peas, and said 
“Pity about those. Let the place down a bit, like. Went 
to the sale yesterday, tried to get a few nice vases; but 
there was dealers there.” 

He went off shaking his head. 

Another waitress, not the barman’s wife, was helping 
him at lunch; she wore nothing that seemed to have been 
recently bought at a sale. But when I went out into the 
hall afterwards, there was the odd-job man fixing up a new 
barometer. New, that is, to the hotel; to anyone who 
had been to the sale it was probably quite familiar. 

Early that evening, when I was again the only customer 
in the bar, the waiter came in with the actual objects he 
had bought. The Tower of Pisa was in something like 
alabaster, about nine inches high, like a bit off a wedding- 
cake. He stood it on the bar and looked at it fondly. 

“What would a thing like that be used for?” the barman 
wondered. “Incense-burner ?”’ 

“Yah!” jeered the waiter. ‘‘ You got no feeling for art? 
Don’t always have to have a use for things.” 

He set his other purchase on the bar: a little decorated 
coffin perhaps a foot long, with the gilded effigy of a 
Crusader lying on the top, and coloured shields of wood 
stuck on all round the sides. They kept falling off as the 
barman inspected it. 

After a scrutiny of the Crusader the barman pointed 
and observed “Look, his fingers is broke off.” 

“So would yours be if you’d been dead as long as him,” 
said the waiter. 

“Why, how long’s he been dead?” 

“T dono, but rigor mortis has set in... 

At length a look of distrust settled on the barman’s 
face and he pushed the little coffin away. “I wouldn't 
like having anything like that in the house,” he said. 

“T can think of some that would,” said the waiter myster- 
iously, and he went out with it. 

“He means my wife,” said the barman sadly, catching my 
eye. ‘She wants it. I dono what she wants it for m 

He polished the bar in silence for a few moments. Then 
he put down the cloth, leaned forward and said with 
solemnity ‘‘There’s sale fever in this place. He’s the 
worst, but they all do it. Why, yesterday I even got 
something myself, for my wife; but she’d have been a lot 
more pleased with it if she could have bought it off me 
and felt she’d got a bargain. Now she’ll go and spend 
half the housekeeping on that perishing graveyard of his 

I been trying to get her to leave. We both ought to 
leave. If we don’t, goodness knows what'll happen .. .” 

I looked at the clock and was momentarily surprised to 
see that it said 3.15. “Oh, that doesn’t go, much,” said 
the barman. “Manager got it at a sale.” 


” 





And so now the whole place has been bought, by some 
rash speculator. Have I managed to convey to you the 
reason why in my mind’s eye it appears with a lot number 
stuck on the roof, slightly on one side in a little heap 
of miscellaneous objects among which is a completely 
unserviceable clock ? R. M. 


°o ° 


Election Pointer ? 
“Washington, Tuesday.—Ex-King Michael of Rumania said after 
‘ his interview with President Truman yesterday that the President 
shares his hopes of returning to the throne.” 
“Evening News.” 
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NY keen golfer would waive all 

A question of further reparations 

from Japan if he could have the 
golf-course at Kawana. 

Before the war it was an exclusive 
playground for the richest and most 
discerning kind of V.I.P. in Japan. 
The course lies beside a new hotel 
rather like Gleneagles, built on a head- 
land looking over the Inland Sea. 
To-day the hotel is run by the British 
Commonwealth Forces as a_ leave 
hostel where officers and men—and 
their families—can spend a _ week, 
without charge, living in a state of 
luxury far beyond the highest incomes 
in Europe. 

For the technician it may be said 
that the course is in the championship 
class. But the striking fact about 
Kawana is that the artist has been 
given so much say in the general design. 








The utmost thought has been given to 
the siting of every tree and the line of 
each branch by someone with exquisite 
taste. As a result, the views are like 
a dazzling series of Japanese wood- 
cuts of sea and mountain—only dis- 
figured from time to time by four-ball 
foursomes. 

Fir trees are used both for decoration 
and direction. Belts of bamboo mark 
the areas that are out of bounds. 
Clumps of plum and cherry blossom 
add brilliance in the spring—and I had 
the great good fortune to play my 
round on a sparkling spring morning. 

In the background stand the inevit- 
able Japanese mountains covered with 
tough little evergreen trees, and above 
the mountains rises the great snow- 
capped peak of Mount Fujiyama. 
Below the course an absurdly blue sea 
sweeps into a great bay. On players 


Conqueror’s Golf 


(From our Correspondent East of Suez) 


of delicate sensibility the combined 
effect is overwhelming. Even the 
battle-scarred New Zealand colonel 
who was showing me round said that if 
he saw any more beautiful views he 
would become hysterical. 


of hills to give you the line or watch 
the fate of your ball. 

The bunkers are difficult—being 
filled with fine gravel—and the supply 





seems more than adequate, but they 
are most adroitly arranged. 


In winter 





But there are other attractions for 
the rovingeye. At Kawana they have 
a corps délite of highly trained girl 
caddies,and really no one can say that 
they have played the game until they 
have had their clubs carried by one of 
these fascinating golfing geishas. They 
are all tiny, and they all wear the same 
uniform—pink shirts and grey trousers 
—and they all look so much alike that 
I found it easier to identify mine by 
looking at the clubs. They are experts 
at the job and obviously carefully 
trained. They never let their shadows 
fall on the line of putt. They stand 
dead silent when you play your ball 
and they are delighted when you hit 
a good shot or when your opponent 
goes into a bunker. They are country- 
bred, which means that they have been 
used to carrying haystacks on their 
hacks from infancy, and, as a result, 
their physical fitness is humiliating. 
They are constantly darting up the side 





the grass goes brown, but it is so well 
cared for that you rarely get a bad lie 
on the fairway. The greens are less 
difficult than they look, as a result of 
the devoted care of a huge staff of 
greensmen and greenswomen. 
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I reckon the players who have the 
privilege of playing on Kawana free of 
charge at the present time are the 
luckiest golfers in the world. But of 
course it’s a funny game and you 
certainly don’t get that impression 
when you hear them trying to get out 
of the gravel bunkers. 

It is possible to get lessons from a 
first-class professional. But many of 
the troops seem to feel that an appeal 
for instruction shows a lack of moral 
fibre and that golf is a game that 
should be mastered—aggressively. As 
a result some wonderful things have 
happened, and at Kawana they still 
talk of the day that an Airborne 
Australian sergeant decided to take up 
golf, strode out on the first tee and 
made twenty-four consecutive at- 
tempts to hit the ball. Nothing quite 
like it has been seen or heard in Japan 
since the war ended. 
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“Next one, please.” 


The Case of the Ears 


The Case of the Ears. 
Lasker Mead. 


SuBsect oF REPoRT 
OFFICER REPORTING 
RANK .. oes Detective-Sergeant. 

DEPARTMENT Special Branch (Oriental Section). 
TO 46 isa .. Assistant Commissioner, “C” Dept. 


March 20th notification was received at this Depart- 

ment of a larceny of dangerous drugs from a motor-car 
on the Mile End Road, and within a few minutes of this 
message being accepted came another from the night- 
sister at St. Philip’s Hospital giving brief particulars of a 
singular juvenile casualty just then brought in from that 
district. 

Preliminary inquiries established beyond doubt that 
these two incidents were related and, acting on your 
instructions, sir, at 9 P.M. the same evening I caused the 
following message to be broadcast on the B.B.C. Home 
Service: 

A leather wallet containing phials of a dangerous drug 
was stolen from an unattended motor-car outside the 
Magicians’ Club on the Mile End Road during this 
evening. Whilst an oral dose of this drug is not thought 
to be fatal, it may have disconcerting results, and any 
person who finds himself with two pairs of ears is warned 
to lie quietly indoors with feet facing towards Mecca— 


Siar beg to report that at 7 P.M. on the evening of 


that is, roughly, towards Harwich—take nothing but a . 


little fig-juice or oil of Tolu, and wait for a further 
announcement on this programme. 
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T then interviewed the owner of the motor-car, Leonard 
Boile, at his home and in the presence of his parents. 

He stated (under caution) that he was twenty-three, a 
radio mechanic by trade, and did parlour entertaining as 
a spare-time hobby. He further stated that he got the 
drug from a regimental bhisti in Lahore when he was 
serving out there with the East Suffolks; that he gave him 
two Army blankets and a wrist-watch for it; that he had 
no idea of its content or potency, had never used it or seen 
it used, and merely carried it about as a curio. I was 
satisfied that he spoke the truth. 

I next interviewed the patient, Johnnie Quarton, aged 
ten, in the Casualty Ward at St. Philip’s Hospital. He 
had an extra pair of ears but was quite normal otherwise. 

I examined the ears. They were about ten inches long, 
well dressed and mobile, as could be seen from the quick 
twitches they gave in response to some auditory stimuli 
beyond the normal human range. Nor were they strumi- 
ferous but sprouted cleanly and plausibly from the head 
at a point about an inch above and to the rear of the 
normal auricle. The caulome, too, was well shaped and 
atrochal and the root, where it met the skull cartilage, jet- 
black at first but breaking away into fine striations towards 
the lamin. I judged them to be African okapi and not 
elk as was originally suggested, being far too wide across 
the clavian orifice for this latter. 

Quarton admitted stealing the drug and drinking about 
half the contents of one of the phials. He straight away 
became giddy (he said) and “heard bells ringing and 
beautiful music—like on the pictures.” The ears developed 
soon afterwards. He became frightened and threw the 
remainder of the drug into a sand-bin on Glebe Street. 
(This was later recovered intact and the B.B.C. message 
cancelled.) 

I took possession of the drug and at 9 a.m. on March 22nd 
handed a labelled sample to the laboratory analyst. 1 
attach herewith a copy of his report: 


EXHIBIT Test tube and contents. CRIME No. 305. 
RECEIVED FROM Det. Sgt. Mead. Date: 22/3/48. 
CONTENT Pounded cockroaches, hyena fat, oil of 


saffron, monkey gall, anterior lobe extract, camel larynx. 
Plus a mysterious residue which resists further analysis. 
SiaNED. Twynbery Ripp, Ch.M_I. 


A further sample of the drug submitted to Sir Conrad 
Malfemur at the Home Office produced an identical report, 
Sir Conrad adding, in a personal note to the Commissioner, 
that the mysterious residue “had in it that which could 
reduce whole epochs of evolution to one round of the clock 

Some ancient, pent-up devilry that made complete 
mock of our tables and symbols. . .” 

Following upon a conference held at Scotland Yard on 

the afternoon of March 23rd and again acting on your 
instructions, sir, I caused the following cablegram to be 
sent to the Chief Commissioner, Northern Provinces, 
Nigeria: 
URGENT STOP CONTACT SWAHILI WITCHDOCTOR M’GOIYA 
BELIEVED BUSH COUNTRY NORTH KADUNA STOP DELIVER 
MESSAGE FOLLOWING STOP EXPEDITE REPLY STOP HAIL 
M’GOIYA STOP SEND COUNTER-SPELL FOR OKAPI EARS STOP 
BLANK CHEQUE ON KADUNA BANK IF SUCCESS STOP MEAD 
SCOTLAND YARD STOP 

I attach a copy of the reply received direct from M’Goiya, 
by bush telegraph to Kaduna, thence cable: 

GREETINGS YHANA MEAD STOP SUGGEST TEN DRACHMS EACH 
CARDIAC FAT (MAMMAL) SPLEEN OF LIZARD ASSES’ MILK 
(PASTEURIZED) HENBANE DRIED CENTIPEDE SNAKE GALL 
OIL OF TART TO 100 STOP PINCH SULPHONIMIDE (CH-MG) 
STOP INJECT INTRAVENOUSLY FULL MOON STOP KEEP PULSE 
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“Ob, don’t be so naive, Mullinson.” 


STEADY AT 64 AND BEWARE SPONTANEOUS CONTRACTION 
OF CARATOID SINUS WITH RESULTING ANOXZMIA STOP 
LUCK M’GOIYA 

On the evening of March 25th I brought the boy Quarton 
from St. Philip’s Hospital to Scotland Yard and was 
present in No. | Lecture Room when the M’Goiya treatment 
was applied. Also present were Sir Conrad Malfemur, Sir 
fframington Brank, Mr. Sidebottom from the Home Office, 
Dr. Thrup-Butchley of the Ministry of Health and the 
German professor of tropical medicine who was flown over 
from Leipzig at the instigation of the B.M.A. and who 
wished to remain anonymous. It was midnight and the 
moon at full. 

Sir fframington applied the syringe at a point under the 
bicep. Nothing happened for a few minutes and then the 
patient relapsed into a coma. The pulse remained steady 
around sixty-four and there was marked exoneration. The 
patient suddenly raised himself up to ask what time it 
was and relapsed again without waiting for an answer. 
A fugue set in with trepidation of the gametes, and invertase 
was given at three-minute intervals on the advice of the 
German professor. There followed corpusculary discharge 
from the normal ear culminating in general reticulation. 
After a quarter of an hour the drug worked itself out 
and the patient regained consciousness. 

The extraneous ears were still there, and unaffected, or 
so it seemed, until Sir fframington smoothed them between 
his fingers when the tips were seen to fall away in a fine 
dust, leaving a jagged edge where once was a delicately 
tapering outline. 

At 10 a.m. April Ist I met Dr. Rab Pandrhaglat, 
F.R.Z.S., at Marylebone Station and escorted him to Scotland 
Yard. I confronted him with the boy Quarton whom he 
examined, and as a result of a communication he made to 
me I sent a further telegram to M’Goiya, a copy of which 
I append: 

CORRECTION STOP FOR AFRICAN OKAPI READ ARABIAN 
ORYX STOP TREAT AS URGENT STOP MEAD SCOTLAND YARD 


The reply from M’Goiya ran thus: 

FOR SNAKE GALL READ FRIARS BALSAM AND PROCEED AS 
BEFORE BUT AT HALF-MOON STOP M’GOIYA 

I personally handed this amended formula to Sir ffram- 
ington Brank and at midnight on April 16th was present 
again at Scotland Yard when the second injection was 
given to Quarton. 

The result was alarming and unexpected. Due (it is 
now thought) to impurities in the mixture of dried centipede, 
Quarton changed almost immediately into a rock wallaby, 
and it was during the ensuing struggle that Sir fframington 
sustained a fractured rib and the lamp brackets in the 
main C.I.D. corridor were damaged. 

The rock wallaby (alias Quarton) was finally retaken on 
the roof of Unilever House and, in view of the attitude 
adopted by its (his) parents, temporarily housed at Regent’s 
Park. 

Subsequent communications to M’Goiya have been 
returned ‘Not Known,” and I await your further instruc- 
tions on this case, sir, pending which I respectfully apply 
for three days’ leave. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LaskER Mean,’ Det. Sgt. 


° ° 


“Mr. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, told 
the Canadian House of Commons to-day that Canada had imported 
134,314 Ibs. of Argentine corned bees during 1947.” 

Buenos Aires “Herald.” 


Stung, and Howe! 





“The direction to Trafalgar Square, plis?” 
“Sorry, chum, I’m a stranger here myself.” 
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“We got a bit tired of Taplow, and thought we’d try Clacton for a change.” 


A Borderline Ballad 


HE gudeman sits in the Rose and Crown When it suld be as pale as the wan water 
Drinking the blood-red wine. That in the moon does shine?” 
“Oh whare will I get some bootleg petrol 
To rin this new car of mine?” “Oh, as I dighted the car yestreen 
I gi’ed my hand a clank, 
He’s got the petrol frae a spiv And it weel may be my gude heart’s blood 
Was standing by the bar; Has drapt intae the tank.” 
He’s ta’en his wife and bairnies three 
A-driving in the car. “Ye lee, ye lee, ye fause driver! 
‘u’ loud I hear ye lee! 
They hadna gone a league, a league, I'll mak a note in my wee book 
A league but barely ane, And ye sall summoned be.” 
When they cam to where a muckle sergeant 
Was walking all alane. Then up and spak the gudewife, 
, And, oh, but she was wae! 
‘What gars your petrol rin sae red, “T trow ye sallna drive again 
Like to the ruby wine, For a twalmonth and a day.” 
340 
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RED, WHITE AND GREEN 


” 


“‘This—and no foreign flag—was the one I set up for United Italy. 





V ONDAY, April 12th.— 
l Production has become 
the most-used word in the 
modern political vocabulary, 


Impressions of Parliament 





Monday, April 12th.—House of Commons: Production and 
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given to his Budget. And 
he thought it was a pretty 
good Budget, swollen sur- 
plus and all. In-response to 


and it was certainly given a Protests. a demand by Mr. OLIVER 
good airing in the House of Tuesday, April 13th.—House of Commons: More about StTanLey, he added an assur- 
Commons to-day. The dis- Money. ance that the “once-for-all- 


cussion arose from the Bud- 
get presented by Sir Star- 
FORD Cripps, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a week 
ago—a Budget in which it 


was made painfully clear that the’ 


taxation imposts were as naught com- 
pared to those which would come if 
production was not increased. 

So when, for the fourth day, the 
House discussed the financial and 
economic situation, there was but 
little joyousness and only a very 
occasional smile. Certainly there was 
no excitement, and a large number of 
Members of all parties seemed to have 
engagements elsewhere. 

The debate on capital punishment, 
later in the week, is looked on as the 
star turn, and the discussion of the 
Budget (which is of course merely the 
punishment of capital) could scarcely 
compete. However, Mr. OLIVER 
LYTTELTON, from the Conservative 
Front Bench, did his best—but not 
even comments about the ‘naked class 
warfare” which had prompted the 
imposition of the capital levy on those 
with unearned incomes could rouse any 
vigour on either side. 

Mr. Harotp WIxson, the President 
of the Board of Trade, when he came 
to reply, seemed to have misunder- 
stood the purport of Mr. L.’s remarks 
about ‘‘nakedness,” for he launched 
into a long piece about the peril in 
which the nation’s clothes ration stood. 
Without a spectacular rise in cotton 
textiles production, indeed, the ration 
might have to be cut—and we might 
all have the Old (Clothes) Look. And 
so it went on—without getting any- 
where much. 

Before the debate began, Mr. CREECH 
Jones, the Colonial Secretary, had 
denounced a Jewish attack on an 
Arab village during the week-end 
when many Arab women and children 
had been murdered. He called it 
‘another brutal and appallingly cruel 
outrage,’ and said that the British 
troops in the Holy Land were taking 
all the steps their weakened position 
permitted, but it had to be remem- 
bered that they were not only greatly 
reduced in numbers, but were pre- 
occupied with the task of packing up, 
ready for the evacuation next month. 

Other Members complained that the 
Foreign Office handling of the recent 
events in Berlin, where a British 
air-liner had crashed after a collision 


Wednesday, April 14th. — House of Cor 
Punishment Vote. 


Thursday, April 15th.—House of Commons: Morning After. 


with a Soviet fighter-plane, showed 
“weakness.” Mr. Curis MAYHEW, for 
the Foreign Office, replied oracularly 
that it would not be wise to mistake 
patience for weakness—and left it at 
that. 


p pene Y, April 13th—A small 
boy in the gallery, hearing that the 
sweet ration was to be reviewed, com- 
mented audibly: “Ooh, Mum!” The 
same comment might appropriately 
have been applied by his elders to the 
resumed debate on the Budget, which 
followed. 





Aull 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 





41. Lord Morrison 


Mr. CLEMENT Davies, the Liberal 
leader, now recovered from illness, 
showed that he had lost none of his 
forensic skill when he opened the 
debate with a speech that had a wist- 
fully nostalgic flavour. He actually 
asked for (the House almost stopped 
breathing) Economy. He also wanted 
freer trade, that being, in his view, the 
only kind of trade that was worth 
having. 

There were many gloomy prognos- 
tications in the course of the long 
debate, including Mr. Harotp Mac- 
MILLAN’S that we should not very much 
longer be able to support the present 
population of Britain. 

But Sir Starrorp Cripps, closing 
the debate, announced that he had no 
reason to complain about the reception 
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mmons: Capital 


ness” of the Special Con- 
tribution (or Capital Levy) 
was—like an editor’s deci- 
sion—final and legally bind- 
ing. 

Earlier, Mr. HuGH GaAITSKELL, the 
Minister of Fuel, announced that a 
chairman and deputy chairman of the 
Gas Council had been appointed at 
salaries of £6,000 and £5,000 a year 
respectively. Mr. CHuRcHILL blandly 
inquired whether these salaries had the 
approval of Mr. SHINWELL, the War 
Minister. In a week-end speech, the 
Minister had condemned high salaries 
in the nationalized industries, and the 
inquiry yielded a high dividend in 
mirth, which is not yet taxed. 


7EDNESDAY, April 14th.—-There 
can be no doubt that the House of 


Commons is at its best ‘“‘with the 
Whips off.” There was about to-day’s 


debate on the abolition, or suspension, 
of the death penalty for murder some- 
thing that few Members of the present 
Parliament have known—a _ doubt 
about the result. Both sides of the 
House had called off the Whips, and 
only Members of the Government were 
expected to “‘vote just as their leaders 
told ’em to.” 

The proposal was that the death 
penalty should be suspended for a trial 
period offive years. Mr.SupNEY SILVER- 
MAN, who moved the amendment to the 
Criminal Justice Bill to give effect to 
this, urged that the State was no more 
entitled to take life than was the 
individual, and that, moreover, there 
was no evidence that the death 
penalty had the slightest deterrent 
effect on the would-be murderer. It 
would not affect a murderer in the heat 
of passion, and the calculated murderer 
never expected his plans so to mis- 
carry as to call for consideration of 
a penalty. It was a brilliant and 
restrained speech. 

Mr. CuristopHER HOLLIs, who 
seconded from the Conservative 
benches, did not reach the same high 
level. In fact his speech had about it 
an air of flippancy which clearly filled 
his friends with dismay. However, Sir 
JOHN ANDERSON, with all his prestige 
as an ex-Home Secretary and his ten 
years as Civil Service head of the 
Home Office, brought the debate back 
to seriousness. He gave it as his firm 
opinion (as one who had read every 
document in a murder case in the ten 
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He 





as alll, 


“T tell you, this craze for crime stories is having a shocking effect on the children.” 


years he had been an adviser at the 
Home Office) that no man or woman 
had been wrongly hanged, at any rate 
this century. And he was not in 
favour of the suspension of the death 
penalty at a time when more and more 
gangsters were prepared to shoot their 
way out of trouble with the police. 

The effect of this speech on the 
House was piain. But the opponents 
of the death penalty were not dismayed 
and the debate went on, with sincerity 
and passionate conviction running 
through it all. Some back-benchers 
made acid comments on the absence 
from the House of certain Ministers 
who had (in days of greater freedom 
and less responsibility) been keen 
advocates of the abolition. Sir 
HartLeY SHawcross, the Attorney- 
General, was one of these, and he was 
‘not available” until after the division, 
when he appeared on the Government 
Front bench to aid in piloting the rest 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Cxauter Eps, the Home Secre- 
tary, wound up the debate for the 
Government, and made a frank appeal 
to his followers not to vote for the sus- 
pension of the capital sentence at a 


time when lawlessness was on the in- 
crease everywhere, and not least in 
this country. He had one astonishing 
lapse, when he began to refer to a case 
before the courts, but when Mr. 
SILVERMAN, as an experienced solicitor, 
promptly jumped up and objected, he 
did not pursue the matter. Mr. Epr’s 
case was that, desirable as the reform 
might be at a more settled period, now 
was not the time. Im any case the 
House could rely on the Home Secre- 
tary’s sense of justice to ensure that re- 
prieves were granted in all propér cases. 
It was left to Mr. R. T. Paget, a 
supporter of the amendment, to wind 
up. He quoted cases where there 
seemed to have been a miscarriage of 
justice, and he sprang a large-sized 
mine when he mentioned that the late 
Sir Alexander Paterson, a Prison 
Commissioner, whose views had been 
quoted as those of a supporter of the 
death penalty, had joined the organiza- 
tion campaigning for its abolition. 
Then the Members stormed into the 
Lobbies to vote. After a breathless 
wait, during which Mr. Eps and Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, Leader of the 
House, sat side by side in white-faced 
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unhappiness, and Mr. ArrLee doodled 
furiously on the back of an envelope— 
a sure sign of intense strain—Mr. 
EDWARD FELLOWES, the Second Clerk 
Assistant, handed the paper bearing 
the result to Mrs. Paton, a teller for 
the abolitionists. Those who knew the 
ropes realized that this meant that the 
abolition had been carried, and there 
were roars of cheers. While Members 
leaped excitedly on their seats and 
waved papers, Mrs. Paton waited, 
then, with a quiver in her voice, 
announced the figures: For the 
abolition, 245; against, 222. 

With more cheers, Members rushed 
out of the House, and in a moment the 
few remaining were considering the 
less exciting clauses. It had been an 
impressive occasion. Mr. EpE and his 
Ministerial colleagues went away un- 
happy and pale. 


HURSDAY, April 15th—In a 

distinctly “‘morning-after’’ atmo- 
sphere the House of Commons re- 
sumed the talk on the Criminal Justice 
Bill. But the fire had gone out of the 
discussion, and the attendance was as 
thin as the debate. 
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‘(A postcard from your old chief warden, dear—he says he hopes you're keeping fit.” 


ONG ago this column murmured 
about it in the dark, but now it 
has tracked the queer thing down 

in daylight. The uncountable and 
studious readers are, no doubt, familiar 
with a gay little White Paper called 
‘National Income and Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom 1947” (Cmd. 
7371). And they will have read some 
acidulous discussions on the distribu- 
tion of the “national income’—how 
much goes to worthy Salaries and 
Wages and how much to horrid Rents, 
Interest and Profits, and so on. 

Table 10 on page 14 of the little work 
under review charmingly shows all 
this, as follows: 


1938 1947 
1. Rent of land and 
buildings .- 380 400 
3. Salaries 1110 1720 
4. Wages os .. 1735 3530 
It is tartly remarked in some 


quarters that, though Salaries and 
Wages (pardon—overall salaries and 
wages) have gone up, base Interest 
and Profits have gone up too; and, 
since they are not the rewards of 


The Cosmic Mess 


“producers” and are practically spiv- 
money, this is a bad thing. Such com- 
plainers never say—probably they do 
not know-——what is officially included 
in “Interest and Profits’’. Well, look! 


1938 1947 
2. Interest and profits, 
including farming 
profits and pro- 
fessional earnings 1404 2785 


And on page 20 an explanatory note 
says: “It also includes profit and 
interest not brought into assessment, 
including income in kind and the 
amounts received by persons below the 
income-tax exemption limit or by non- 
profit-making bodies, and incomes, 
whether or not below the income-tax 
exemption limit, accruing to persons 
working on their own account.” 

. Well, did you ever? For one thing, 
it seems, the wretched farmers are now 
among the non-producing spivs. What 
is meant by “amounts received by 
non-profit-making bodies”’ this column 
cannot tell. Does it include all the 
sums we give to charities—all the in- 
come of hospitals and universities ? 
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Whatever it means, it does not seem to 
fit very well into the “profits” picture. 

But perhaps the strangest thing is 
the inclusion of “professional earn- 
ings”—all the rewards of doctors, 
lawyers, authors, musicians, architects, 
headmasters and bishops! In statistical 
tables about manpower, as this column 
has remarked once or twice, “pro- 
fessional services” are found in the 
same category as “catering” and 
“laundries”: and the professions are 
used to that. But if their earnings are 
now to be put in the same class as the 
rewards of the horrid rentier or money- 
lender, it is time something was said. 
And what is the worth of any argu- 
ment which is founded on such queer 
classifications? When we have so 
many men compiling so many statistics 
this column cannot understand why 
the professions and their earnings 
should not be shown separately. 
Meanwhile, if you hear someone shout 
at your favourite street-corner “Look 
how much goes to ‘Profits and In- 
terest!’’’ you should reply: ‘“‘ But don’t 
forget that that includes all the 
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royalties of Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Priestley, and the earnings of Mr. Pritt 
and the Dean of Canterbury—and, 
indeed, all Members of Parliament’’! 

Having pressed a good deal of testy 
advice on Chancellors of the Exchequer 
in its time, this column would now like 
to lift its little hat to Sir Stafford 
Cripps in salute to certain items in his 
first Budget. The halving of the 
Entertainments Tax on “living”’ enter- 
tainment, the taxing of (some) book- 
makers, and the reduction of (some) 
Purchase Taxes, show that sound 
economic doctrine can penetrate even 
to the Treasury, and that even this 
column does not bleat on the hills: in 
vain. 

That Mr. Haddock, interviewed by 
this column’s special representative, 
said: “The Entertainment Tax is 
abolition-worthy, and is still of course 
on my abolition-list; but all concerned 
are thankful for this substantial mercy. 
What is proposed, by the way, is 
almost exactly what I proposed last 
year (June 16) as an amendment to the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Dalton, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, opposed it, 
and his followers had to vote against it. 
There voted: ‘Ayes to the Right, 99; 
Noes to the Left, 206’. 

“Mr. Dalton said, among other things: 

‘If I accepted this new Clause I should 
lose nearly £3 million a year. Quite frankly 
I do not feel that this is reasonable at this 
time.’ (Hansard, 16th June, 1947, Column 
1639.) 

“He also said, of course, as the 
Chancellor of the day has said for very 
many years: ‘I am very anxious that 
we should do all we can to give assist- 
ance to the British living theatre in 
the years ahead.’ But, like most of 
them, he was unable to do anything in 
the year in question. Sir Stafford, 
though the country’s economic situa- 
tion is not noticeably better than it 
was last year, has gone ahead at once 
and done the ‘unreasonable’ thing. 
So, hail, Sir Stafford! 

“One day,” continued Mr. Haddock, 
with a characteristic shrug of the 
shoulders, tearing an orchid from his 
herbaceous border, “perhaps he will 
do more. Observe the figures. Sir 
Stafford has done another thing that 
Mr. Dalton did not dare: he has put a 
tax on (some of) the bookmakers. 
From this and another new betting 
impost, he hopes to raise another 
£11,000,000 this year—£11,000,000 
extra. The total vield of Entertain- 
ments Tax on that great field of 
creation ‘the living stage’ was, last 
year, only £5,550,000 (according to Mr. 
Dalton). And, now, presumably, it will 
be only £2,750,000. Why not make a 





clean job and put the theatre back 
where it should be—alongside the book 
and the newspaper—free of tax ? 

“Ethically speaking,” continued Mr. 
Haddock, characteristically gulping 
down four or five vodkas, “the tax is 
iniquitous; and the costs of theatrical 
production have soared so high that 
the managers (who for so long have 
been paying so much of the tax) could 
have been justified if they had held on 
to the whole of the ‘remission’. But, 
politically speaking, I am glad that 
they have decided to pass some of it 
on to the public. They are being more 
than just: they are generous. ‘Prices’ 
will come down—not much, perhaps, 
but somewhat. And I like to think 
that the Theatre, most uncertain of 
human enterprises, is—enabled and 
encouraged by the Chancellor—giving 
such a good lead to the nation.” End 
of interview. 

# if # co # 


Having been led sodeep into FINANCE 
perhaps the uncountable readers could 
spare another second or two for this 
column’s campaign against the word 
“Inflation”. Yes, the word. Every- 
body talks about Inflation. Who 
knows what it—or he—means? Say 
to any citizen, wherever you may be: 
“What exactly is being inflated?” 
Not more than one citizen in one 
million will give you a straight, terse 
answer. (Try it.) All the others will 
pronounce long sentences beginning 
“Too many goods...” ‘Consumption 
...” “Production...” “Supply and 
demand...” and soon. And who can 
wonder? The ordinary biped knows 
that when a tyre is “inflated” it is 
good—it works. When it is “deflated” 
it is bad—it doesn’t. He knows that 
an “inflated” balloon can do great 
things and go a long way: a “‘deflated”’ 
balloon does nothing and goes nowhere. 

Inflation, therefore, means efficiency. 
So he cannot at once understand why 








“Which is the hot one?” 
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Inflation in the Economico-financio- 
whatisito-world should be an_ in- 
efficient and evil thing, especially as 
nobody tells him exactly wat is 
being “inflated”. This column is not 
going into that question now, for it 
wants to go to bed. But it does suggest 
vaguely that if instead of “Inflation” 
we used the word “Flatulence” the 
ordinary citizen would have a better 
understanding of what the experts 
call “the overall picture”. And this 
column, here and now, Inaugurates 
the Drive Against National Flatulence. 
This, of course, may lead us, at last, 
into “mopping-up Flatulential Pres- 
sure’ and—who knows ?—to “ Nation- 
wide De-flatulentalization”. But let 
us not cross our bridges until we 
are the other side. A. ?. i. 


°o ° 


Colour-Blind 


HY is it 
although I see green as pink 
I never see pink 


as green 
but just as a blue 

which I think, I think 

is a semi-tone shriller 

than violet ink 

with a bar of cobalt between ? 


I thought I had hit 

on a clue, a clue 

when I noticed that violet 
was a major third greener 
than Prussian blue 

which appears to be cream 
but yet 

when I think about cream 
(which I always do 

when the weather’s extremely wet) 
alizarin-red of the clearest hue 
is the visual image I get. 


An octave away 

in the bass, the bass 

when I think of alizarin-red 

isa yellowish purple I can’t quite place— 

though it always reminds me of 

Nottingham lace— 

a colour which goes along “tinketty- 
tink” 

like a glockenspiel in my head. 


If only I could, 

if I could but find 

the missing, the musical link 
I could see tangerine 

as a celadon green 

and celadon green 

as pink. 

Yet I have a suspicion 

that life would be duller 

if I ever became 


truly blind to its colour. R.C.S. 





bine Grenier-Hussenot 
Company brings two 
Paris successes to the 
Saville and a flavour which 
has the charm and simplicity 
of good charades, with a strong dash of 
Lady Precious Stream, a distinct sug- 
gestion of Gilbert in the male choruses, 
several drops of Harry Tate, and now 
and then more than a suspicion of the 
lyrical lunacy of Saroyan. Sometimes 
the mixture is delicious, sometimes it 
seems, surprisingly, a liftle flat; but 
in mime, which is their chief strength, 
these gifted players are a delight. . 
Their methods are as dis- 
armingly ingenuous as 
those of the Chinese. Set 
them the problem—for 
which many producers 
would demand a revolving 
stage, Johnny Weissmuller 
and the assistance of the 
Metropolitan Water Board 

of a ravisher making for 
the open sea with a maiden, 
pursued by the police: and 
a very old man in a 
smock totters in to pin 
up a few yards of wave- 
strewn calico; the villain 
and his victim appear 
behind it, carrying their 
three-ply rowing-boat at 
about the right level; and 
a courageous member of 
the Sireté in a bowler hat 
swims alongside on_ his 
hands and knees and, 
clambering aboard, is so 
powerfully affected by the 
movement of the ocean 
that we discover he has 
swallowed a wide selec- 
tion of marine specimens, 
among them sardines al- 
ready immured in tin— 
excitements cynically 
observed by a solitary 
seagull on a length of stout 
wire. 

Their first piece, Parade, 
is far the more successful, 
because to us it is the fresher; played 
before a circus caravan, which gives 
valid excuse for a loose series of turns, 
both comic and pathetic. Perhaps the 
best scene is that showing a street gal- 
lant failing to attract a lovely lady by 
the mounting bravado of his feats, to 
find in the end she is not unresponsive, 
but only blind. Here, as in both parts 
of the programme, the miming of M. 
Yves Rospert is wonderfully expres- 
sive. So also is the singing of the 
BELLEC brothers, whose timing and 
incidental nonsense bring a breath of 
the old Savoy. To see and hear these 
talented comedians juggling with a 






At the Play 





Parade and Orion le Tueur (SAVILLE)—Little Lambs Eat 
Ivy (AMBASSADORS)—Major Barbara (ARTs) 


delicate lyric is a double pleasure in a 
world where such trifles are now com- 
monly murdered by maniac dervishes 
spluttering their childish exhibitionism 
into a microphone. 


The second piece, Orion le Tueur, 
is a musical burlesque of melodrama 
on the maddest lines, and is not a very 
happy choice for a London surfeited 















WY 
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LE 


“STRONG MAN” ET SES AMIS 


with similar satire at the expense of the 
Victorians. The bounding villain is 
M. Rosert, and although the bitter- 
sweet fruit of abduction is squeezed 
quite entertainingly, the process of 
squeezing is drawn out too long. In 
both pieces M. JEAN-PIERRE GRENIER 
and M. OxtvierR Hussenot ably lead 
the revels, and Mdlles. MARIE MERGEY, 
MADELEINE BARBULEE and JANETTE 
Pico fill in the distaff side with gaiety 
and an engaging spice of malice. 


Theatrically there is nothing new in 
a distracted widow doing her uncertain 
best to control a wild and expensive 
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brood, yet Mr. Noe. 
LANGLEY, in Little Lambs 
Eat Ivy, at the Ambas- 
sadors, has made of this a 
comedy nearly unbrokenly 
funny, with a depth allowing for one 
hint at least of genuine pathos. If we 
are to be honest, which she was cer- 
tainly not, I think our widow would 
have been in prison for financial 
chicanery of an amateur and elegant 
kind long before the play opens, but her 
vagueness is such that we can almost 
lean against it, and the calmness 
in adversity with which Miss Joan 
HAYTHORNE imbues her 
wins both our respect and 
our affection. Nor is the 
shambling figure of an 
anxiously expectant father 
in any way original, yet 
Mr. LionEL MuRTON acts 
him with so much in- 
ventive realism that he 
dominates the play. 
Mr. Laneuey’s adapta- 
tion of his own novel, 
“Cabbage Patch,” is done 
with wit and skill, and 
Mr. CHARLES HICKMAN has 
welded with precision a 
team of real merit which 
includes Miss JEANNETTE 
TREGARTHEN, Miss Mar- 
cot ListeErR, Miss 
GABRIELLE WELFORD, Miss 


JOAN Forrest, Mr. 
ARNOLD BELL and Mr. 
DENIS GorpDOoN. Each 


character in this sparkling 
comedy is given some- 
thing worth doing and 
something worth saying, 
and each is in capable 
hands. 


The Western Theatre 
Company has been doing 
° stalwart work taking the 


(Parade growing- pains of Major 
Barbara to the mineral 
fastnesses of Wales, and 
now it brings them to the 

Arts. On the whole this is a sound 


production (Mr. PETER GLENVILLE’s), 
in spite of some rough patches and a 
tendency, at the top of the bill, to 
push good diction to somewhat stilted 
lengths—an easily forgivable fault. 
The most effective act is the one in 
the Salvation Army shelter, where 
the native types could scarcely be 
improved. The Undershaft parents 
are played by Miss VIOLET FaRk- 
BROTHER and Mr. STANLEY RATCLIFFE, 
Barbara and her professor by Miss 
BaRBARA Lott and Mr. Victor Lucas, 
and of the cockneys Mr. Toke TOWNLEY 
is my confident pick. Eric. 
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Grizzly Bare 


HERE was nothing new in the 

movement to storm by force the 

small chamber which, charged 
with mystery, lay blindly in the middle 
of our house. We calculated there 
must just be space for the kind of 
ship’s bathroom that permits a towel to 
be cautiously employed on the rotary 
principle, but our architect had begged 
us not to tamper with a building 
already only standing up through some 
miracle unknown to mathematics. At 
the same time the sinister lure of relics 
continued undiminished. Odds of as 
much as twenty to one on the skeleton 
of a priest in an attitude of restrained 
dissatisfaction were freely offered. 

“We might easily come on Queca 
Elizabeth’s night-dress,” they urged. 
‘And no coupons.” 

“And Drake’s bowls wrapped up in 
Raleigh’s cloak,” I said. 
“Her coach might 

down.” 

“She'd have taken a cab rather than 
sleep in a joint like this.” 

“Well, think of all the people who ’ve 
lived here since. Do you remember 
when we went through the deeds we 
found Uriah Sourcatt about 1750? 
A man called Uriah Sourcatt would 
have a lovely daughter who'd try to 
run away and marry a smuggler, and 
he’d haul her back and keep her 
chained up for thirty years on bread 
and water with a couple of mastiffs 
outside the door ; 

“Mastiffs don’t last as long as that.” 

“_he’d get fresh ones every now 
and then. And when the last weary 
flicker of life left the poor creature he’d 
seal her up with a brutal laugh in the 
gloomy dungeon where she’d whiled 
away the dreadful hours.” 

“T can guess what you’ve been 


have broken 





reading,” I said. “And I wish you 
wouldn’t. The smuggler must have 


been pretty bad at his job not to 
rescue her in all that time.” 

“Uriah asked him in to cocktails 
and put ghastly poison in the shaker. 
His bones are probably there too.” 

“And probably those of his horse as 
well,” I said. 

“Do let’s see. If there’s nothing 
else there might be a ghost.” 

“Tf there is, the last thing I want to 
do is disturb him. It used to be fine 
having a ghost, but nowadays in a 
haunted house you can’t go to wash 
your hands without tripping over 
teams of pie-eyed scientists taking 
poltergeists’ temperatures.” 

“Might there honestly be a polter- 
geist ?”’ 





“Oops, darling, you should have warned them about the 
springs.” 


“Tn the present state of our crockery 
it would be absolute madness to give 
one the least encouragement.” 

“Tt might only be the kind that 
waltzes with step-ladders and chucks 
apples. Camberley Mi has an uncle 
with one like that, except once when 
it got batty and put his uncle’s shoot- 
ing-boots in the oven.” 

“T’m not taking any risks,” I said. 
“T don’t want to be flung out of bed 
and have silly messages scrawled up 
all over the house.” 

A similar impasse had often been 
reached before. This time a new 
weapon was brought into play. 

“You know the car’s so filthy that 
mustard-and-cress is growing in the 
mudguards?” they demanded. 

we Ce 

“We ve just cleaned it without being 
asked.” 

A visit to the yard proved this 
extraordinary statement to be no 
figment or chimera. 

“It'll make a frightful mess,” I 
objected. 

“We'll mop it up, every bit.” 

I got that in writing of course. Then 
we went up to the spare room, where 
stout oak panelling echoed hollowly 
the dark enigma of the closet. I took 
off my coat and began work. 

“You're sure you wouldn’t like my 
fretsaw ?”’ 

“Fretsaw!”’ I laughed, throwing the 
remains of a chisel over my shoulder. 
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“A charge of H.E. might make some 
small impression.” 

There are men, I know, who exert an 
easy magic over inanimate matter, but 
I am not of their number. Even if I 
sold my steam-yacht and put the 
entire proceeds into tools I should still 
lack the right one for the job. After 
ten minutes the oak was splintered, 
but much less so than the crumpled 
implements which lay thickly around 
me. 

“Bring me the axe!” I cried. This 
was a decision which, sooner or later, 
had to be taken in all my carpentry. 

“Stand back!” I ordered. Not 
even Tudor oak could survive the fury 
of that blow. Pulling aside the 
shattered boards I flashed my torch into 
the cavern. At first there was nothing 
to be seen but cobwebs hanging densely 
like the nets of a herring-fleet. No 
bones at all. At length I made out a 
small piece of dirty paper. It read: 
Gorn To Luncw. Bak Soon. Poury 
THE POLLTERGICED. 


I also saw, in the panelling on the 
other side where it backed, I supposed, 
on the cupboard where we keep 
accordions and old hats, a small round 
hole which had been cut, judging from 
the fresh sawdust, well within the 
last four hundred years. And then I 
realized that the room behind me, 
which had been full of hysterical 
giggling, was now quiteempty. Enric. 














“Soak the rich, soak the rich—that’s all they can 
think of.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Technique of Living 

On the brink of an abyss approached by fifty years of 
materialism, a glance back at those who strove to head us 
off is not undesirable. Six nineteenth-century prophets 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman—are 
portrayed in relation to each other, our own day and theirs 
as Dreamers of Dreams (FABER, 16/-); for the men whose 
dreams work are the world’s leaders. Leaders are suspect 
nowadays; but if no pains are taken to find good ones, the 
bad will fill the vacuum. As Mr. HoLtsrook Jackson 
points out in this brilliant and penetrating book, none of 
his seers is a democrat. Even Whitman, hymning ‘the 
word En-masse,” was a “‘libertarian-individualist.” Morris 
himself ended by postulating a change of heart because 
‘the innate moral baseness”’ of a mechanized society could 
not be dealt with by Socialism. Carlyle, a best-seller in 
his own more cultivated day, exhibits the power of the lay 
preacher to take over the inspirational functions of a less 
dynamic clergy. Seven generations of preachers went to 
make Emerson. Ruskin and Morris were destined for the 
Church. Had Christianity retained the nineteenth-century 
prophets and their flocks, how different would have been 
the course of history! As it is, the ascetic individualist 
endures. Thoreau, who decided that ‘‘God does not 
sympathize with popular movements,” “moved confidently 
in the direction of his dreams”— and “his dying does not 
seem to have hurt him at all.” H. P. E. 





“The Garrick” 


The Garrick Club celebrated its hundredth birthday some 
years ago, and its life has now been written by Mr. Guy 
Boas. It owed its being to the need, somewhat equivocally 
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put, of a place less formidable (and difficult of access) than 
the austere Athenzeum, where “actors and men of education 
and refinement might meet on equal terms.” Characters 
distinguished in their walks of life crop up all over the 
book, and some queer ones among them who provide the 
author with amusing anecdotes. Charles Reade, for 
instance, who was slow at whist, rose from the table on 
being told to “Fire away, old Cockeywax,” but on the 
morrow gravely shook hands with his assailant on being 
assured it was not ‘Old Cockeywax,” but “Old Cockey- 
lorum,” which of course made all the difference. The only 
callings one does not find represented are poetry and 
science. The poet Campbell might have been a member, 
but was turned down owing to a weakness for smashing 
wine-glasses and decanters; mirrors, too, if they affronted 
him. Most prominent perhaps of all was the awe-inspiring 
personality of Irving, the “most dignified figure in any 
assembly, no matter how eminent.” A man of grave 
courtesy, he could put it across when he chose. One night 
Richard Mansfield staggered into the club, explaining his 
collapse by the terrific strain of playing Richard III. 
Irving, who knew all about that part, was sympathetic. 
“Why do it,” he asked, “if wunwholesome?” A lovely word. 
There is a chapter on Thackeray and Dickens, and the 
Yates controversy, with letters, is fully and interestingly 
dealt with. The description of the club’s pictures and 
other collections is possibly more for members than for 
those outside, except to make the latter wish they could 
get in and have a look round; but the book, a genial, 
friendly production as befits its subject, contains much of 
interest to a wider public. Privately printed, it bears the 
name of the Club, and is obtainable at Messrs. Bumpus 
J. K. 


The Unrighteous are Bolder. 

Miss ErHet Mannin would probably have written a 
better Connemara Journal (WeEsTHOUSE, 10/6) if she had 
not made up her mind that, as a daughter of Brian Boru 
and an impassioned lover of blue Paul Henry mountains, 
she would always return to her ancestral Galway. True, 
she publishes her books in England; but she must still 
account for every word she writes about “the neighbours,” 
and ‘the neighbours” are described as exceptionally 
touchy. Under the affectionate surface of her chronicle 
there obviously lurks matter for more Aristophanic hand- 
ling; but with the usual ruined Ascendancy mansion in 
the background of the diarist’s “‘houseen’’—she pillages 
daffodils from its forlorn garden—there is visible admoni- 
tion to watch your steps. So Miss Manniy, plying her 
pen through rain without and turf-smoke within, writes 
better, more honestly and more enjoyably in describing 
the hard work that is the lot of every solitary woman 
in primitive places than in assessing the countryside or 
proving herself still in touch with literature and world 
affairs. One wonders why so professed a lover of the 
land should confine her agricultural efforts to roses and 
hydrangeas. But one suspects that a more practical and 
exemplary gesture would probably win no more than 
the half-pitying tribute, ‘Ah, yer a learned and travelled 
lady, but yer innercent.” H. P, B. 





Do We Deserve a Theatre ? 

“The history of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre,” 
says Mr. T. C. Kemp, “is the story of Barry Jackson versus 
Birmingham.” To the shame of so important a city, this 
is true, and the fact that the battle for a living, intelligent 
playhouse was won in the teeth of apathy and Bumbledom 
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is due solely to the philanthropic persistence of one man 
of vision. It cost him more than £100,000 of his own 
money in the twenty-one years before he handed over 
financial responsibility in 1935 to a Trust, while remaining 
xoverning Director. That a population of a million lacked 
the energy to keep afloat an enterprise which set out from 
the first to provide the best possible cross-section of the 
world’s drama is an indictment not only of Birmingham but 
of our whole national attitude in the matter. There was 
not even the excuse that Sir Barry’s policy was highbrow, 
for though he has put on the stiffer of the moderns he has 
also discovered such tonics as ‘‘The Farmer’s Wife’ and 
been generous with good comedy. In a second edition of 
The Birmingham Repertory Theatre (CoRNisH BROTHERS, 
15/-), which brings it up to date, Mr. Kemp tells the exciting 
story well. A shrewd critic, he gives a detailed commentary 
on the long list of productions and adds a valuable account 
of the Rep’s policy and progress. Its human discoveries, 
many of whom have made and are making great names, are 
in themselves a powerful argument that the future of so 
gallant an oasis ought not to be in doubt. An annual 
subsidy of about £2,500 would do the trick. You would 
think Birmingham, which now has only two theatres and 
one music-hall left to balance its ninety cinemas, might 
safely run to such a sum. E. O. D. K. 





Short Stories 
A good many of the stories in OLIVIA MANNING’s book, 


Growing Up (HEINEMANN, 9/6), give the impression of 


having been written during moods of ironic irritability. 
She presents her varied characters to us without comment, 
letting them speak for themselves and reveal their own 
little meannesses and vanity and helplessness. In fact 
she treats them—not as though they were the loved or 
hated beings of her own creation but as people she has 
happened on by chance and who are pretty contemptible. 
This detachment is noticeable particularly in the stories 
about the young girl and editor, the successful woman who 
meets the ruin of an old friend in Dublin, and the party 


te) 


of ski-ers who did not help the Polish soldier. It is only 
when she is writing about children, whose feelings she 
understands so beautifully, that she allows herself to take 
sides and to show her distaste for a devouring mother and 
a couple of school-teachers. The last story, written from 
the view-point of a smug prison visitor, is probably the 
best of all even though we may guess the ending too easily. 
It tells of a soldier who stole a tiger from a Zoo in Jerusalem 
because he could not bear to see it in prison, and it has 
irony, pity, humour and the right sort of anger. The 
author shows an odd perverse kind of talent, and most 
of her stories need a second reading so that none of 
their flavour shall be lost. B. E. B. 





A Duke Let Loose 


Those of us who do not mind being called escapists, on 
the damning evidence of our library-lists, will welcome as 
it should be welcomed the most rollicking—and at the 
same time the most graceful—of Miss GEORGETTE HEYER’S 
Regency novels. The Foundling (HEINEMANN, 10/6) relates 
the picaresque outbreak of a coddled but spirited young 
peer who, as the prompt sequence to a conventional engage- 
ment, involves himself in the compromising affairs of an 
undergraduate cousin. Matt, blackmailed by the so-called 
guardian of a dazzling blonde, appeals to the Head-of-the- 
House; and Adolphus Gillespie Vernon Ware, Duke of 
Sale, Marquis of Ormesby, etc., commonly known as Gilly, 
sets quixotically forth as plain Mr. Dash of Nowhere to 
redress the victim’s wrongs. He thus becomes saddled not 
only with Belinda, an innocent but compromising armful, 
but with a runaway schoolboy as weary of leading-strings 
as the duke himself, but of less law-abiding proclivities. 
With a very pretty irony the novelist uses precisely those 
episodes most calculated to sunder the duke and his 
charming Lady Harriet to bring about a happier result; 
and if some of these are frankly bizarre, their actors and 
actresses are not. As Hardy reminded himself in his diary, 
“It is not improbability of incident but improbability 
of character that matters.” H. P. E. 
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The Gardens of the Morning 


Through scented gardens, sniffing roses, 
Decaying not nor growing old 
And seeing heaven before our noses, 
In that sweet ever-youthful time 
Calm were our steps; we cut no capers, 
Nor did we ever ask the time 
Nor even read the evening papers. 


[ the lost kingdom where we strolled 


Long converse with the gods we held 

And drank of nectar countless gallons, 
Till the quaint shade of ghastly Eld 

Tapped on our shoulder with his talons. 
Come, friend, he said, I have your name: 

Sharpen your wits, your proud heart harden; 
I am the goal where all men aim, 

Now is the time to quit the garden. 


Walk but along this road with me, 

Close up the curtains on your dwelling, 
Lock up the door and lose the key, 

For I have stories long in telling. 


Do not look back to that small plot 

Where once you dwelt with love and laughter; 
This is the world that God forgot, 

And there’s no turning ever after. 


So-we plod on with vacant mind, 
Flies on an endless ceiling crawling, 
The small house faded far behind, 
Weeds in the garden rank and sprawling. 
Here on this road with bitter jests 
We'll bathe at dawn in marshy runnels, 
Join with the world’s superfluous guests 
And smoke foul pipes like fifty funnels. 


On some far summit we shall pause 
And see the world about us dreaming, 
Waiting to greet us with applause 
For all our striving and our scheming. 
Come the crabbed tribes, the jealous hosts, 
With flowery wreaths for our adorning, 
We who are worn and travelled ghosts 
From the lost gardens of the morning. 
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Televiewing for Beginners 


HE news that the B.B.C.’s 

Television Service is shortly to 

be extended to the Midlands and 
sooner or later (fuel, power and the 
capital equipment programme permit- 
ting) to other reasonably overcrowded 
regions, prompts me to step in smartly 
with my invaluable guide to teleview- 
ing. I shall deal first with a few 
technical matters. “ 

Television has arrived just in time 
to save man from the hideous pangs of 
frustration with which he has been 
threatened since ordinary radio-sets 
became near-perfect. The radio-set of 
to-day is virtually foolproof: there are 
no cat-whiskers to be coaxed into 
position, no naked wires to be avoided, 
only a minimum of knobs to twiddle 
and buttons to push. The female no 
longer looks up from her knitting to 
say “See if you can get something on 
the wireless, dear,” and the male has 
no excuse for taking the thing to 
pieces once a week. A hearty thump 
on its flank is the most that any 
ordinary set needs these days to cure 
it of indigestion and restore its faultless 
reception. But television is different. 
Here man is still completely dominant, 
and woman—very sensibly denied 
access to the controls in most house- 
holds—looks on and in with awe and 
admiration. If man is clever and 
cautious the mystery of television 
should last out and sustain his mastery 
until atomic energy is harnessed for 
use in happy English homes. 

The controls of a television receiver 
are impressive and rendered even more 
impressive by their nomenclature. At 
the back of my set lie the “Pre-set 
Controls’’—Line Linearity, Line Am- 
plitude, Vision Sensitivity, Sound 
Sensitivity, Frame Linearity, Frame 
Amplitude and something called Frame 
Syne. Control—altogether a very fair 
ration forany man. But these are the 
emergency controls to be twiddled only 
in cases of acute boredom and melan- 
cholia. The four ordinary or Auxiliary 
Controls located at the front of the 
receiver are for everyday use or what is 
called “audience participation.” They 
are Contrast, Focus, Frame Hold and 
Line Hold, names which in my view 
carry simplification to dangerous limits. 

Let us suppose that you have 
wheedled a perfect picture on to your 
screen and thus face a period of en- 
forced inactivity. What can be done? 
Well, you can either sit still until 
srewster decides to put his car into 
the garage for the night, or until an 
aeroplane weaves into your reception 
area, or you can steal out of the room 


and switch on the vacuum-cleaner. 
The car, ’plane or vacuum-cleaner will 
cause enough ‘interference’ on your 
screen to send you back to the controls 
on an apparently legitimate tour of 
inspection and adjustment. One flick 
at the focus control and the picture is 
once again in need of complete over- 
haul. This manceuvre can be repeated 
indefinitely. 

Now let us imagine that you have 
company. Your guests are grouped 
about the receiver, reception is good, 
the programme excellent and inter- 
ference ‘slight. In such circumstances 
you cannot hope for an ideal evening’s 
entertainment, but you can exhibit 
an extremely telling mastery of 
the medium with a few well-chosen 
remarks. For example: 

(1) When the picture is marred by 
a sudden but momentary storm of 
black-and-white paper-clips, you an- 
nounce “That will be Mr. Corbishley 
taking the bottles back.” 


(2) When the picture becomes 
streaked with horizontal flashes of 


baby-ribbon you say “Ah, there goes 
the 9.15 ‘Tudor Ensign’ for Prest- 
wick.” 

(3) When the screen becomes un- 
steady and slightly blurred you inter- 
vene with “Nothing to worry about— 
only Mr. Corbishley returning with 
to-morrow night’s empties.” 

You see? 


& F *& *& * 


Leaving technicalities on one side, 
let us now consider the social impact 
of television, the televiewer’s réle in 
society. I must warn you that the 
televiewer is somewhat unpopular 
among sportsmen. . 

“Oh, I don’t agree,” you say. “He 
beat his man, took the ball right up to 
the line and centred perfectly. Quite 
fair.” 

“How could you possibly see that ? 
From what you said just now you were 
standing behind the Fulham goal: 
now you're at the Blackpool end.” 

“The television cameras were at 
both ends.” 

‘Oh, television!” 

The group turns its back upon you, 
curling its lips (yes, and its eyebrows) 
into a supercilious sneer. The British, 
you see, are a nation of sportsmen, even 
though they no longer play games and 
prefer to watch them. But watching 
in a dripping raincoat and sodden 
shoes from a densely-packed enclosure 
after an interminable and unbearably 
cramped journey by bus or train is an 
entirely different thing from watching 
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at home from an arm-chair. What 
kind of sportsmen are these televiewers 
who risk neither pneumonia nor death 
by stampede, and who are safe from 
the depredations of pickpockets? What 
sportsmen are these ? 

So don’t say too much about outside 
broadcasts. Wallow secretly in your 
decadence, and let the real sportsmen 
rejoice in their superiority and beastly 
colds. 


F 3 $ 


I shall be glad when television’s 
pipe-line to the Midlands is complete. 
It should then be possible to find a fan 
with a fanaticism matching my own, 
someone to compare interferences with, 
someone as unlike the landlord of the 
Seven Stars as possible .. . 

I waited until the bar was empty 
before I questioned him. 

“T see youve got a television aerial, 
Mr. Graddidge,” I said. “How d’you 
like television—pretty good, eh?” 

Fair.” 

“Yes, but some things... | 
mean...” 

“Best thing on television, if you 
asks me, is that programme they ’ave 

. ere I'll show you.” 

He took a pencil from behind his ear 
and this is what he sketched on the 
back of a sopping beer-mat: 


( BBC 
TELEVISION SERVICE 
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TUNING SIGNAL 
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Hop. 
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Impasse 


S in previous years, I felt a faint 
chill as I paused outside the 
pier gates—a chill due less to 

the keen breeze from the sea than to 
the notices snarling at me from the 
gate-house: “No dogs,” “No Re- 
admission,” ““No Reduction for Child- 
ren,” ‘““No Money Refunded.” As in 
previous years I took new heart from 
the larger, gold-lettered assurance, 
“Our Intent is All for Your Delight.” 
I approached the turnstile and pushed 
the low, collapsible perambulator 
underneath it, the passenger ducking 
obediently. 

The man in 
regarded me coldly. 


the wooden office 
It was a cold 
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day; he wore a rusty, old-fashioned 
overcoat with his white-topped yacht- 
ing-cap. ‘Two, please,” I said, giving 
him the right change and a spring 
smile to go with it. He pressed his 
secret lever officiously, but before I had 
inhaled half a lungful of the distant 
ozone he leant outwards and down- 
wards and uttered an angry cry. 

I stopped. Had a dog come in with 
me? Was I g 

“What’s the matter?” I said. 

“Can’t ’ave it!” he said. 

“Can't have what?” 

He put his tongue under his upper 
lip and pushed out the spiked grey 
moustache fiercely. I thought at first 
that he was indulging in some mild 
beginning-of-season pleasantry until I 
saw that the downward-jabbing finger 
was trembling. 

‘* A-shovin’ her through ’ere!’ 

“But I always do,” I said. “Last 
year 

He looked up towards the Union 
Jack flapping busily on its staff, put 
his tongue inside his lower lip this 
time and removed it with a sharp click 
of impatience. 

“Last year wasn’t this year, was it ?”’ 

I chose to regard the question as 
rhetorical, but he chose otherwise. 

“Well, was it?” he demanded. 

**Look here,” I said, “‘I haven’t done 
anything.” 

‘Not done nothing?” he exclaimed, 
affecting amazement. ‘‘Pushed the 
little girl through the predestrian stile 
and not done nothing?” 

“Little boy,” I corrected. “And I 
still say I haven’t done anything. 
I’ve paid for two and I J 

“And you’re on the Company’s 
property, and liable to the Company’s 
reggerlations. And pushing her through 
the predestrian stile’s agin the regger- 
lations. And I’ll tell you another 
thing.” 

“Thank you.” 

He jerked his thumb towards the 
other side of the stile, where a youth 
with long hair was standing looking 
along the pier undecidedly. 

“You’re obstructin’ the public. 
Outside, if you please, and in again at 
the pram gate, that’s what.” 

“Listen to me,” I said, backing a 
little so that he should miss nothing— 
‘Last year PB 

“Last year wasn’t 

“T know that. Last year I must 
have brought the perambulator on this 
pier about fifteen times. I never used 
the pram gate. I didn’t know there 
was one. When I found I could 
manage without unstrapping the little 
boy from the perambulator and man- 
handling the pair of them I simply 
pushed them through.” 
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“And you can simply push them 
back,” said the man nastily, “or I’ll 
get somebody to manhandle you.” He 
looked intently at the long-haired 
youth, who suddenly seemed to decide 
in favour of some attraction on the 
other side of the road and walked away. 
“Perhaps,” said the man, executing a 
five-finger exercise on his metal strip 
of counter—‘“perhaps you'd like me to 
call the piermaster ?”’ 

“Very much,” I said. I think this 
surprised him. He turned a dark 
colour under his white stubble and 
banged the counter with his fist, 
sending a small stack of pennies rolling. 
Then he took the counter by its edge 
and seemed to be trying to tear it out 
bodily. He chewed the inside of one 
cheek for a moment and then declared 
explosively: “‘I’m sixty-seven!” 

“T wouldn’t have believed it,” I said 
politely. 

“T’m telling you.” A white speck 
appeared at his mouth - corner. 
“There’s a season’s work in front of 
me, and I’m not getting the tin-tack 
for you or anybody else.” He shot out 
a peremptory finger towards the road. 
“Out!” 


“Can I have my money back?” 

“No Money Refunded,” he said. 
“You can come in again—through the 
pram gate.” 

“What if I don’t want to come in 
again?” 

“Stay out.” 

“But then I’ve paid for nothing.” 

“That’s your lookout, not be’aving 
proper.” 

““My behaviour,” I said stiffly, “will 
stand up under the closest scrutiny, 
here and elsewhere. That apart, it’s 
absurd to go out now I’m already in.” 

“You’re a young chap,” said the 
man, taking off his hat and putting it 
on again with a slap. “Lose your job, 
go out and get another. All very fine. 
Who wants me, sixty-seven years of 
age?’’ He banged a bag of coppers and 
burst it. “I’ve got my orders. Prams 
through the pram gate; predestrians 
through the predestrian gate.” 


**Let’s be reasonable,” I said. “‘No 
damage has been done. I——” 


“No damage?” His voice cracked. 
“Fine thing, go home tell the wife I’m 
fired and you say no damage.” His 
fingers scrabbled among the coppers. 
“ All right,” he said menacingly. “All 
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right.’ He pushed his head out of 
the semi-circular opening, looking like 
a nautical tortoise, and screamed 
“Charlie !” 

At first nothing happened. A gull 
swooped, crying harshly, and from the 
far end of the pier I could hear inter- 
mittent thumpings from the feet of the 
handful of customers who had satisfied 
the requirements of the Company’s 
regulations. Then a voice was borne 
to us faintly on the wind. ‘Now 
what?” it said, and I saw that a man 
in near-naval uniform who had been 
leaning over the rail some distance 
away was turning slowly towards us. 
He jerked his head backwards to 
indicate that he was willing to receive 
further information. The man at the 
turnstile was fixing me with a beady 
glare, and did not deflect it when he 
called loudly: “’Ere a minute!” 

The man called Charlie came slowly 
over. 


“Refuses to act proper with the 
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pram,” said the man. “A-trying to 
get me the tin-tack me first week.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said to 
Charlie. “I always push it under the 
turnstile.” 

“There’s a gate,” said Charlie, 
firmly but without spleen. ‘‘What 
I’m here for, open the pram gate. 
Why not go out again, come in again 
the pram gate?” 

“But what does it matter, now I’m 
in?” 

“Talk, talk,” said the old man, and 
threw some silver on the floor. 
““Where’s the master ?”’’ he demanded. 

“Gone orf,” said Charlie. 

‘Gone orf!” cried the man, dancing. 
“Makes the orders and then goes orf. 
Well, I’m not going to get the——” 
He broke off and gave a long hiss. 
Then, reaching a decision, said loudly, 
“Charlie, call a cop.” 

‘“Come, come,” said Charlie. 

“Call a cop.” 

Charlie sighed, shrugged, sauntered 
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in the direction of the pram gate. 
Then he stopped and looked at the 
cause of all the trouble. He came back 
@ pace or two. 

‘“‘Tt’s a folder, ain’t it?” he asked. 

“A what?” 

He came and kicked the perambu- 
lator gently. “The pram. Folds up, 
don’t it?” 

“Tt does,” I said, ‘‘ but if 

“Pass, friend,” said Charlie, making 
me free of the pier with a spacious 
gesture. ‘It’s all right, folding ones.” 

I gave them a small bow to share 
between them. As I moved off towards 
the crystal enticements of the Ocean 
Sun Lounge Charlie was saying: ‘‘ You 
want to make yourself conversant 
with the regulations.” 

“* Reggerlations !”’ cried the old man 
shrilly. I strained my ears for more, 
but I think he must have choked on the 
word. All I heard was the clash and 
rattle of coins, punctuated by the 
drumming of sixty-seven-year-old fists. 


B. B. 
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We fall asleep more quickly in Spring 


In the spring we fall asleep at night more quickly than we do in 
the winter, summer or autumn. This strange fact was proved in 
a test made on twelve people over a period of nearly five years. 
It was found, too, that in springtime we move about less in our 
sleep, but dream more. a 
Another interesting fact is that the depth of sleep is far more md 

important than the length. For, unless we get the right kind wy 
of sleep, we wake up tired. That is why Horlicks is so good a 
drink at bedtime. Not only is Horlicks wonderfully soothing 
and comforting, but it promotes the deep sleep we all need 
for boundless energy next day. | 
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Raise the patient’s 
metabolic rate and you 
quicken recovery 


HEN we are recovering from illness 
our vitality is at a low ebb. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
lepressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which maintains 
fe by the breakdown and building-up of 

e products of digestion.) If metabolism 

in be stimulated, listlessness disappears. 
We can take on new strength and soon 
n the corner.” 

Light broths and meat extracts will 

ften do this. But scientific tests have 
ed Brand’s Essence, which contains 

of meat protein, outstanding in 
iickening metabolism. A few spoonfuls 
of Brand’s Essence will 
nulate a convalescent 
tient’s appetite and 
1icken the metabolic 
te so that the first step 
ade towards recovery. 


a jar. 
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...Polka Dofs... 


this season's Couture choice 
For spring info summer... 


staccafo spots on smoky-foned 
grounds in silk or rayon 
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Made by the makers of DPUMMER DYES 
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etc.—notice the clever waistband. 
Your local stockist will have a good 
selection 


GOR-RAY 


Registered 


shuds one betters 


Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond St WI 











** Stcybrite '’ Steel is made only by : 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


—who do not, however, manufacture any of the articles 
for which it is used. 
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Thomas Minton, 1793 


MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautiful 
China 








MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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, They’re just what 
pu fav € ne of the doctor ordered! 
7 | 


ig 
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I was so run-down recently, Mr. Barratt, I could hardly drag 
| one foot after the other. What you want is a tonic, said my 
| doctor —and how right he was. For the very next day I 
| found these heavenly little shoes in your branch —and, 
| believe me, I’m full of the joys of spring once more ! 


Walk the Barratt way 


| Barratts, Northampton —and branches all over the country 








Estd 1760, 


200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 TA K E 


(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 













Still the finest toy shop in the world i ) | 
A N . a! | ! Vo 
SuPPOSE (T'LL U N K N OW N % \ WH IT EWAYS MEDIUM - SWEET 






BE SAFE TO 
BRING Mu 
WILKINSON'S 


OR ORY 
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Timber and furniture installed in many 
homes to-day contain wood borers in an 
active state. Priceless furniture or the 
cheapest flooring can, and all too often 
does, house these voracious, soft- 
bodied grubs. A certain cure for the 
worst cases of parasite infection and 
fungoid diseases is the use _ of 
RENTOKIL ‘TIMBER’ FLUID 
—used by leading architects and wood 
preservation specialists. REN TOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID is obtainable at 
most stores, 1/8, 3/- and 5/6 per bottle 
or tin. We will gladly answer any 

ueries you have relating to Wood 
Ween. Address your envelope to Dept 
P., REN'TOKIL LTD., SCHOOL 
LANE, Fr TCHAM, SURREY. 


RENTOKIL 
















THE GREAT WHITE-WAY 
IS BEFORE YOU 


The ‘Great White-Way’’ has existed for over 300 years. In the heart of 
‘Glorious Devon’ the Whiteways have been growing apples and making cyder 
since the sixteenth century. The experience of centuries has been accumulated 
and an unequalled knowledge of apple culture and cyder making gained. 









famous for FINE LINENS 
London, Belfast, Bournemouth & Liverpoo! 













































FINE OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 



























ig Job to do. 
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Here is a list of the 


( Paint hice 
fe 





SAYS PAINTER BILI 








FOR INDOOR & OUTDOOR USE 


Brolac 


ECTION PAINT WITH THE ENAMEL 
FINISH 


BRISTOL 


HARD GLOSS PAINT 








FOR INTERIOR DECORATION 


Murac 


NV TYPE MATT FINISH FOR WALLS 


BROLISTIC 


ASHABLE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES, 
to suit every kind of job 


JOHN HALL 


ONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTO} 
grove, Bristol 4. & St.PancrasWay,London,NWI | 





paints made by | 

John Hall — whe | 

make only good 
paint: L 
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If your Standard needs 


SPARES IN*’od 


They'll still be there 


for you 


This unique assurance applies to post- 
war models of the Standard Eight, Twelve 
an | Fourteen. 





The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
London: Standard House, 37, Davies St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 5011 
FERGUSON TRACTORS 


STANDARD CARS TRIUMPH CARS 














FRESH AIR 


s cure for many ills, yet unattainable 
usands of mothers and children living in 
owded cities and towns. Church Army 
Air Department makes holidays possible. 
elp this work by sending a gift to The 
Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, Church 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.I. 








Jreaming ‘of the he days when ; 
VANTELLA SHIRTS & 
7A NAN HEUSEN 

ij 7), couars” | 
= He are easy to get again 


with Curve-woven semi- 
ff collars and cuffs!) 








LA LTD LONDON W1 @, 
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jor the 
5 D2 » treatment of | 
SKIN AILMENTS 


c JARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 

ed, on return of empty bottie to makers. | 
» 5/ (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). | 
your Chemist cannot supply write to — } 


B10- COLLOIDS LTD 


Bridgewater Laboratories 


ALTRINCHAM - el 








When you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 
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For the serious Golfer— 


All the things you look for in golf shoes 
—comfort, tough wearing qualities 
combined with pliability, double 
uppers that make them as 
waterproof as shoes can be. {EA 
Good looks result from their fie" 
inherent good qualities. Zale 
For golf or for country 

wear generally, you 

cannot do better 

than choose 

couponworthy 

Moccasin 

Veldtschoen. 


MOCCASIN 


veldtschoen 


MOCCASIN SHOEMAKERS e 





NORTHAMPTON 
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Accuracy — 
Strength — 
Long Life 





|E‘Gies piece of PYREX Brand Scientific 

Glassware is made to a definite high 
| standard, and is thoroughly tested with 
| meticulous care and precision for 
|accuracy and quality. 


| Not only is this Glassware immune from 

| the effects of sudden heat and cold, 
| but it is also highly resistant to acids 
| (except hseaivallspeie and glacial 
| Phosphoric). 


By virtue of the amazingly low co- 
| efficient of expansion of 3° 3 10°° per 
| degree C. the structure of PYREX Brand 
| Scientific Glassware can be made more 
| robust than that of ordinary composition. 
| This provides additiona! mechanical 
| strength, which enables PYREX Glass- 
| ware to resist the physical shocks of 
| everyday usage, thereby saving a high 
| percentage of the cost of glassware 
| replacements. 


Chemists, scientists, and laboratory 
workers alike will find that PYREX Brand 
Scientific Glassware maintains, over 
lengthy periods, the many vital and 
reliable properties essential to modern 
scientific equipment. 


See our stand at the B.I.F. Eari’s 
Court (Group R33 & R35) where 
PYREX Brand Industrial Glassware 
will be exhibited. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
supplied only through Laboratory 
Furnishers, but illustrated Cat and 
two oy copies of our Chemiat's 
will be sent aurect on application to us, 
which should b be written on pl apading 
or ac p d by prof 





Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


yREX 


made by 
JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. LTD., 
Wear Glass Works, SUNDERLAND. 
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For over half a century 


have maintained their 
reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 


Export Packing 
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Taken first thing, Eno wakes up sleepy intestines, 
clears away sluggishness and poisons, tones and 
invigorates your entire system. Even as you drink 
it you feel fresher and fitter. Take Eno first thing in 
the morning—and see the bright side of life. 





Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


for cheerful livers 








2/3 and 3/11 a bottle (tax included) 




















Did uou 


MACLEAN 
\ your teeth to-day ? 
a seasaesennin 


























Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste—Large tube, 1/6 (inc. Tax) 
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summer issue and one additional wiater issue at lV Bou 


em wei 
ep Rag Hater . E.C4.—WED SDAY, Apr 1948. 
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Wherever 
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ABDULLA 
No. 7 ‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
» Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, es ublished b: ekly, with oue additional 





